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30 minutes to . 
tandoori chicken 



POPSICLE 
COCKTAILS 

How to make 

fresh feta 



GOOD CATCH 
Seafood & corn 
hot off the grill, page 42 




Meet your new sous chef. 



The Viking Professional Hand Blender makes quick work of everything from soups to smoothies with a powerful 300-watt motor. Ergonomic 

A design and heavy-duty stainless steel add to the professional performance and appearance. Standard accessories include blending and whisk 
' attachments plus a 35-ounce mixing cup. The optional chopper attachment chops nuts and herbs - and even dices 
vegetables. And for a limited time, you'll receive the chopper attachment ($30 value) FREE as a gift with purchase. 



Visit vikingrange.com/wheretobuy to find a dealer near you. 



Creative Kitchen, Inc. 

3902 13th Avenue South, #2503 
West Acres Mall 
Fargo, ND 58103 
888.404.5587 

www.creativekitchenonline.com 



Cooking.com 

If It's Not In Your Kitchen, Try Ours. 
www.cooking.com 



Juniper Home, LLC 

Shiloh Crossing Plaza 
3940 Cherokee Street NW, Suite 204 
Kennesaw, GA 30144 

800.993.3755 
www.juniperhome.com 
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ay to becoming homemade 
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pe on page 72. 



COOK ONCE/EAT TWICE Turn those ripe-right- 
now tomatoes into a big pot of sauce; then make the 
most of what's left in three unexpected recipes. 
By Domenica Marchetti 
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By Laura Giannatempo and Mikey Price 
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Most food companies have formulas. 

We have recipes. 





undried tomato chicken sausage. 




We've spent years in the kitchen — finding the perfect combinations of fresh, 
all natural ingredients — so that you only need minutes to turn our fully 
cooked^ all natural chicken sausage into a healthy, delicious meal that you 
and your family will love. In fourteen gourmet flavors. f 

— — 

For healthy and delicious meal ideas from I \ 

al fresco, including the recipe shown, go to: I f 

alfrescoallnatural.com 

live life with flavor 



70% less fat than pork sausage 



All natural 



No artificial ingredients or preservatives 



LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 



The Big Conversation 



AROUND HERE, many of our Monday-morning staff 
meetings start with a rollicking review of what we cooked 
and where we ate over the weekend. I'm never less than 
amazed at the enthusiasm and passion this crew has for 
food, which defines both their workdays and their down- 
time. Somebody will have made a dish I've never tried 
(perhaps their own cheese; see page 70), or discovered a 
farmstand I didn't know about. Somebody else will have 
been to a new restaurant or a local food event. They're 
an inspiration and an excellent resource, too, since these 
conversations often lead to great story ideas. 

Of course, food does tend to be the main topic of con- 
versation in these offices. But it's a pretty popular topic in 
a lot of places these days, from the front page of The New 
York Times to Twitter, where 140 characters is no barrier to 
some interesting recipe writing. Find us there, too, and on 
Facebook. And check out our Web site, where there's 
always an opinionated exchange going on in the forums. 
Our bloggers like nothing more than a lot of comments on 
their posts (don't miss The Food Geek, our resident food 
science guy, who thrills to the very idea of "why?"). And 
in the Fine Cooking Test Kitchen blog, we share each day's 
discoveries (and occasional failures). 

I like to think we've given you plenty to talk about in this 
issue, from the irresistible platter of grilled shellfish and 
corn on our cover to a delicious way to preserve summer 
berries (page 18). And speaking of summer, don't miss 
the chance to make fresh tomato sauce (page 54) or mix 
a refreshing beer cocktail (page 32). So come join the 
conversation, or start one of your own. 



Laurie Buckle, editor 

fc@taunton.com 




more Fine Cooking 



ON THE ROAD 

Join us for a delicious 
weekend of dining and 
drinking at the fourth 
annual Foxwoods Wine 
& Food Festival, August 
28-30 in southeastern 
Connecticut. Fine 
Cooking editors and 
contributors will be 
hostinggala dinners 
and conducting 
seminars on everything 

from cocktail mixology to cake decorating. With more 
than 40 chefs at the stoves and some 500 wines and 
spirits available for tasting, this is New England's big- 
gest culinary event. We'd love to see you! For more 
information, go to Fine Cooking.com/fwevent. 



FOXWOODS 
FOOD&WINE 
FESTIVAL 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 

We have two special issues 
coming to a newsstand near 
you. Look for contributing 
editor Ellie Krieger's latest, 
called Quick & Fresh. It fea- 
tures more than 75 delicious- 
lygood-for-you recipes. In 
addition, our Big Buy Cooking 
column is now a special issue, 
too. With dozens of fast and 
tasty recipes for your favorite 
warehouse foods, it's a food 
lover's guide to buying in bulk-and 
using it all up. 



WEB 

We love to grill-so much so that we've 
built a special grilling microsite just to share our best 
videos, tips, tools, recipes, and more. Check it out at 
FineCooking.com/grilling. 
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Your steak with bearnaise 
just became the creme de la creme. 



Culinary bliss awaits with Plugra® European-Style 
Butter as your secret ingredient. Create richer 
sauces and creamier risottos for fare that is 
truly magnifique. 




plugra. 

EUROPEAn STYLE BUTTER 



Discover inspiration from the masters at www.plugra.com. 



READERS' LETTERS 



THE WINNER 



Reader tip: Keeping produce fresh 

To keep broccoli, asparagus, and herbs longer, treat them as you 
would cut flowers. Slice off about x k inch from the bottom of the 
stalks or stems and immediately put them in ajar of water and 
refrigerate. They'll be almost garden fresh when you use them. 

—LynetteL. Walther 
Camden, Maine 



We want to hear from you. Give us your best tip 
and we'll reward you with a kitchen prize. Lynette is the 
winner of this Kataoka Tamahagane 8-inch chef's knife. 

CALL OR WRITE: Fine Cooking, 
The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Tel: 203-426-8171. Send an email: 
fc@taunton.com. 




Cookin 




A Fine Cooking weekend 

A friend turned 
me on to Fine 
Cooking a while 
back, and I've 
loved every 
issue. The June/ 
July 2009 issue 
is truly sublime. 
For Mother's 
Day weekend, I 
made a few of the 
barbecue-braised 
recipes, the classic 

crab cakes, and several of the ice creams. 
My family was in heaven. I just thought you 
should know someone is really enjoying all 
the hard work you put into your magazine. 

— Leah Mclntyre 
Glen Mills, Pennsylvania 

Roll call 

I just received the June/July issue and wanted 
to say, Bravo! To get Eric Ripert, David Lebo- 
vitz, Bruce Aidells, Abigail Johnson Dodge, 
and James Peterson in the same issue is quite 
a coup. The recipes look amazing. 

— Zora Safir Hopkins, via email 



Fine vegetarian cooking? 

I've been a subscriber for quite a while and 
recently decided to become a vegetarian. Do 
you have any plans to include more meatless 
recipes? Most vegetarian cooking magazines 
I have seen are short on delicious, foolproof 
vegetarian recipes that aren't casseroles. 

—Malcolm Norton 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Editors' reply: We hear you and recognize that 
a lot of our readers are trying to reduce the 
amount of meat they eat. We're making an 
ongoing effort to include dishes that are 
vegetarian or can be made so with simple 
modifications. In this issue, for example, 
our Cook Once, Eat Twice feature stars a 
vegetarian Fresh Tomato Sauce that takes 
advantage of the abundance of ripe tomatoes 
in markets and gardens now. Two of the dishes 
made with this sauce, the grilled pizzas and 
a spicy curried chickpea and vegetable stew, 
are also vegetarian. 

Frozen fruit 

In your ice cream article "Scooped!" (June/ 
July) you suggested that readers "resist the 
temptation to mix in whole fruit." I wondered 



why, and if there is a way to add chunks of 
fruit, like strawberries or peaches, as found 
in store-bought ice creams. I believe they add 
character and more flavor. Also, when adding 
peaches you say to "cook to soften." Exactly 
how do you cook them? 

— Patricia DeGeorges, via email 

Assistant food editor Melissa Pellegrino replies: 

We suggest avoiding fresh fruit because it 
can become icy and hard due to its high wa- 
ter content, as it often does in commercial ice 
cream. If you don't mind that texture, then 
by all means, add it— just keep the pieces 
small. As for cooking the peaches, simply cut 
up some peeled peaches and cook them over 
low heat in a small saucepan with a pinch of 
sugar until they begin to soften and break 
down, about 12 minutes. 

Thumbs down 

I've subscribed to Fine Cooking since the 
beginning and have rolled with the changes 
to this excellent publication. Sometimes 
it takes a bit of time to appreciate change, 
so I've given your latest incarnation a fair 
shot. I really want to like the new layout, but 
sadly I cannot get on board. The magazine is 
undoubtedly prettier, with plenty of pictures 
and a flashy layout, but harder to read. It is 
easy to flip through and look at the pictures, 
but I am rarely drawn to the text. Quality 
content has always separated Fine Cooking 
from the rest of the pack, which offer flash 
but little substance. Please keep it solid for 
the serious cooks who have loved your maga- 
zine over the years. 

— Peter Rauch, via email 

Thumbs up 

I love your new look. I have read and sub- 
scribed to Fine Cooking for several years 
and I was surprised to see the negative 
reviews of your new format in the letters 
section. The pictures are great, the content 
as good as ever, and I found as many or more 
inspiring ideas that I can't wait to try. I was 
especially happy to see the Make It Tonight 
section. Thanks for the revamp and contin- 
ued great magazine. 

— Colleen Cairncross, via email 
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Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 



Ed Schoenfeld ("Party in 
the Kitchen," page 62) is 
a restaurateur, Chinese 
food expert, and restaurant 
consultant who lives in 
Brooklyn. He is currently 
working with restaurateur Jeffrey 
Chodorow on Foodparc, a new European- 
style food hall scheduled to open in New 
York next spring. 

• My favorite food memory is... making 
blintzes with my grandmother, eating 
two for every three I made. 

• The last thing I ate was... a salami 
and scrambled egg sandwich on a roll. 

• My last meal would have to be... foie 
gras, sea urchin, an aged porterhouse, 
and a perfect white peach. 

Food writer, blogger, and 
cooking teacher Domenica 
Marchetti ("Get Saucy!," 
page 54) specializes in sea- 
sonal Italian home cooking. 
Her writing has appeared 
in The Washington Post, Health, and 
Virginia Living, among other publica- 
tions. She has written two cookbooks 
and is working on her third, which will 
be about pasta. 

• Scrambled eggs or fried?... Can I say 

poached? 

• My latest food discovery is... cooking 
in a tagine. 

• My guilty food pleasure is... steak fat. 




Food scientist and cooking 
teacher Bonnie Gorder- 
Hinchey ("Feta," page 70) 
has more than 25 years of 
experience developing reci- 
pes and food products for 
companies such as Nestle and General 
Mills. She teaches culinary, nutrition, 
and science classes at The Art Institute 
of Seattle. 

• My favorite spice is... li hing mui (dried 
salted plum) because it's sweet, salty, 
and tangy all at once. 

• My favorite cookbook is... anything 
from the early 1900s. 

• My latest food discovery is... the smoker. 
We smoke everything. 




Elizabeth Karmel ("Grilling 
Shellfish," page 42) is the 
executive chef of Hill 
Country in New York 
City. She teaches cook- 
ing classes and writes for 
several national publications. Her most 
recent cookbook, Soaked, Slathered, and 
Seasoned: A Complete Guide to Flavoring 
Food for the Grill, was published this 
past spring. 

• The strangest thing I've ever eaten is... 

iguana in Oaxaca, Mexico. 

• My go-to weeknight dinner is... what I 
call my back-pocket dinner — beer can 
chicken, grilled sweet potato chips, and 
grilled asparagus. 

• My favorite thing about my job is... that 
it doesn't feel like a job. 

Brian Preston-Campbell 

(stylist for "Cold Comfort," 
page 50) is a food stylist, 
writer, and the former sous 
chef at Mesa Grill in New 
York City He was the food 
stylist for Good Spirits, which won a 
2007 IACP award for food photography 
and styling, and he is the author of Cool 
Waters: 50 Refreshing, Healthy Home- 
made Thirst-Quenchers. 

• To a summer cookout, I would bring... 
some of my homemade Irish draft ale. 

• The dish I most want to learn to cook is... 
Texas barbecue beef brisket. 

• For breakfast, I eat... chocolate chip 
waffles. 
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Mikey Price ("Eggplant 
Parmigiana," page 76) is the 
executive chef and owner 
of Market Table in New 
York City He has cooked in 
many top New York restau- 
rant kitchens, including The Harrison 
and The Mermaid Inn. 

• The last thing I cooked was... honeydew 
gazpacho. 

• The dish I most want to learn to cook is... 

authentic paella. 

• My favorite thing about my job is... the 

immediate gratification I get from a full, 
happy dining room. 
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Eugenia Bone ("Summer 
Berries," page 18) is a cook- 
book author, food writer, 
and recipe developer who 
has written for The New 
York Times, ForbesLife, and 
Sunset. Her latest book, Well-Preserved, 
came out in May. She also writes a 
food blog of the same name for The 
Denver Post. 

• My favorite food memory is... summer 
evenings in Provincetown gathering 
moon snails. My dad would cook them 
with olive oil, parsley, and lots of garlic. 

• My drink of choice is... a Gibson martini 
with vodka and a little extra onion juice. 

• My culinary icon is... my dad, Edward 
Giobbi. 

Lew Bryson ("Beer Cock- 
tails," page 32) is a beer and 
spirits writer who lives near 
Philadelphia. He is the au- 
thor of four brewery travel 
guides and the managing 
editor of Malt Advocate magazine. 

• The strangest thing I ever drank was... 
60-year-old dandelion wine. It was like 
sunlight on the tongue. 

• I am currently obsessed with... mustard. 
I have 26 mustards in my house right 
now, two of which I made myself. 

• My drink of choice is... that I choose to 
have a drink. 




Belgian illustrator Aude 
Van Ryn ("Lettuce Alone," 
page 22) works regularly 
for The Guardian as well 
as other international 
publications. She lives 
and works in London and exhibits at 
galleries around the world, including 
London, Brussels, and Tokyo. 

• My favorite ice cream flavor is... my 
dad's lime sorbet. It's hard to get 
through the summer without it. 

• I'm currently obsessed with... dried 
mangos. As soon as I open a pack, 
they're gone. 

• My last meal would have to be... I don't 
want to think about that. 
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Our Silicone 
Rainbow Whisks 
please both sides 
of you. The kid 

in you loves 
the wild colors. 
The adult in you 
adores the nonstick 
practicality. 
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The Fine Cooking 
Culinary School 

Let our experts help you take your cooking to the next level. 




If you've ever wanted to go to culinary school, now's 
your chance. Become a member of FineCooking.com's 
CooksClub, and you're automatically eligible to enroll 
in our new online culinary school. Sign up for multiclass 
courses or single classes, and work at your own pace. In 
addition to Fine Cooking's staff of experts, you'll learn 
from the best in the field. 

Grilling is our first course, with master griller Fred 
Thompson. He'll take you from barbecue newbie to grill 
master in just 10 video classes, covering such topics as: 

• How to set up your grill 

• The differences between lump and briquette charcoal 

• How to grill the perfect steak 

• Real barbecue ribs and pork shoulder from your own 
backyard. 

Future classes will include Knife Skills and Mastering 
Pies and Tarts. 



Winner's Spotlight 

Congratulations to Denise Jones and Veronica 
Vadakan, winners of our two recent online cooking 
challenges: Make It Mini and Waste Not. 

For Make It Mini, cooks were asked to submit pho- 
tos of dishes they had shrunk in size. Denise generated 
so many creative ideas for mini treats, it was hard to 
pickjust one, but her chocolate cupcakes with lemon- 
grass frosting were a standout. She wins a Fine Cooking 
Archive DVD, a copy of Ellie Krieger's The Food You 
Crave cookbook, and a Kyocera ceramic knife. 

In the Waste Not challenge, we asked users to create 
dishes from the odds and ends that normally get thrown 
out or go bad before they can be used up. Veronica made 
a salad of dandelion greens, hard-cooked eggs, and 
bacon. She wins a $200 gift card to metrokitchen.com. 

Look for other CooksTalk Challenges on Fine 
Cooking.com's home page, for more chances to win. 



Fine Cooking 
eletter 
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Sign up for the free 
FineCooking.com eLetter for a 
weekly look at what's new in our 
world. Get exclusive Web-only 
recipes, how-to videos, and 
advice from the experts. 



More ways 
to join the 
conversation 

Friend us on 



facebook 



Follow us on 

fcuusfcfcer 
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4TH ANNUAL FOXWOODS 
FOOD & WINE FESTIVAL 

Featuring more than 40 celebrated Chefs and Wine & Spirits Experts 

AUGUST 28, 29 & 30, 2009 
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Join us for what's guaranteed to be another sold-out weekend of fine wine, food and festivity 
at the 4th Annual Foxwoods Food & Wine Festival — a premier culinary event offering 
dynamic celebrity chef cooking demonstrations, wine seminars, a grand tasting and more. 

For more information and to purchase tickets, please visit 
foxwoodsfoodandwine.com or call 1-800-FOXWOODS 
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TRY THIS 



Tomatillos 



THIS DISTANT RELATIVE of the tomato is 

a staple of Mexican cooking, lending a 
tart, zesty flavor to sauces and salsas. 
Previously available only in Latin- 
American markets, tomatillos are now 
popping up in grocery stores across the 
country Here's why you should try them. 

What they are 

Small, round fruits encased in a delicate, 
papery husk, tomatillos ripen to various 
colors, from yellow to red to purple. But 



they're most flavorful if harvested just 
before ripening, when they're vibrant 
green. Indigenous to Mexico and Central 
America, tomatillos ("little tomatoes" in 
Spanish) are also called husk tomatoes 
or tomates verdes (green tomatoes). 

Why we love them 

It's hard to resist their tangy, almost 
citrusy flavor, which turns slightly sweet 
with cooking. 

Continued on page 16 
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TRY THIS 



TOMATILLOS 



Tomatillos are a perfect match for chile peppers, 
onions, and cilantro — all key ingredients in 
salsa verde, a popular Mexican sauce for grilled 
meats and fish. Tomatillos are also good with 
avocados, corn, lime, and scallions. 

How to buy and store them 

Look for firm fruits without blemishes and 
with their papery husks firmly attached. 
When fresh, tomatillos are a vibrant green 



color. Don't buy ones that have turned a 
yellowish green, as they're past their prime. 
Store tomatillos in their husks in a paper 
bag and refrigerate for up to a week. 

How to cook with them 

To prep tomatillos, peel the husk and rinse 
off the sticky residue it leaves behind. You 
don't need to remove the seeds. If eaten raw, 
tomatillos can be a little acidic and sharp- 



tasting (sometimes a good thing). When 
cooked, their flavor tends to mellow, letting 
their sweeter side shine. Toss raw chopped 
tomatillos in salads, or roast or grill them 
whole and add them to salsas and dips. You 
can also cut them into wedges before stir- 
ring into stews and braises, or saute them 
in small chunks and add them to omelets or 
scrambled eggs. 

— Melissa Pellegrino 



margarita - marinated 
skirt steak with grilled 



Serves 4 to 6 



FOR THE STEAK 



tomatillo salsa 2 limes 




Vs cup tequila 

% cup canola oil 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 

1 Tbs. Cointreau 

2 medium cloves garlic, minced 
Va tsp. crushed red pepper flakes 
2 lb. skirt steak 

Kosher salt 



FOR THE SALSA 

1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; more 
for the grill 

1 lb. tomatillos (10 to 15), husked 
and rinsed 

1 medium yellow bell pepper 
Kosher salt 

Yz ripe medium avocado, diced 

2 Tbs. minced red onion 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 
1 jalapeno, seeded and minced 
Freshly ground black pepper 



MARINATE THE STEAK 

Finely grate the zest from 1 lime and 
put it in a 9x13-inch baking dish. Fine- 
ly grate 1 tsp. zest from the second 
lime and set aside for the salsa. Juice; 
the limes. Add 34 cup juice to the zest 
in the baking dish and mixl tsp. juice 
into the zest for the salsa. 
To the baking dish, add the tequila, 
oil, cilantro, Cointreau, garlic, and 
pepper flakes; whisk to combine. 
Season the steak all over with Yz tsp. 
salt. Add it to the marinade and turn 
to coat. Cover with plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for 2 hours, turning the 
steak after 1 hour. 



MAKE THE SALSA 

Prepare a medium gas or charcoal 
grill fire. Scrub the grill grate with a 
wire brush and then wipe clean with 
a paper towel dipped in oil. 
Rub the tomatillos and yellow 
pepper all over with the 1 Tbs. oil 
and season with >2tsp. salt. Grill the 
tomatillos, turning occasionally, until 
they have good grill marks and are 
starting to collapse, about 6 minutes. 
Grill the pepper, turning occasionally, 
until charred all over, 8 to 10 minutes. 
Transfer the tomatillos to a plate and 
let cool. Put the pepper in a small 
bowl and cover with plastic wrap. Let 
sit until cool enough to handle. 
Roughly chop the tomatillos and put 
them in a medium bowl. Peel the skin 
from the pepper, remove the seeds, 
and cut into small dice. Add the pepper 
to the tomatillos along with the avoca- 
do, onion, cilantro, jalapeno, and the 
reserved lime zest and juice. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. 

GRILL THE STEAK 

Remove the steakfrom the marinade 
and pat it dry. Clean and oil the grill 
grates again. Grill the steak, covered, 
over medium heat until brown grill 
marks form on one side, about 5 min- 
utes. Flip and cook until medium rare 
(130°F on an instant-read thermom- 
eter), 4 to 5, minutes more. Transfer 
to a cutting board and let rest for 
5 minutes. Cut each steak crosswise 
into 2 or 3 pieces, and then thinly 
slice across the grain. Serve with the 
salsa on the side. 

Make ahead: The salsa may be 
prepared up to 2 hours ahead. 
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WHAT WE'RE COOKING NOW 



Figs, Summer Squash, and Nectarines 



Nine ways to use three seasonal ingredients we can't get enough 
of. Fine Cooking editors share some delicious ideas. 





Marsala-baked figs 

For an easy dessert, 
arrange whole figs in a 
shallow baking dish and 
add about Vz inch of sweet 
Marsala. Bakeat350°F, basting 
occasionally with the Marsala, until 
heated through. Serve drizzled with 
the Marsala and a little honey. Top 
with a dollop of half mascarpone 
and half heavy cream lightly sweet- 
ened and whipped to soft peaks. 

—Jennifer Armentrout 

Fig and grape compote 

Simmer chopped figs and whole 
seeded Concord grapes (dig the 
seeds out with the tip of a paring 
knife) in a saucepan with a little red 
wine and some sugar until very soft 
and jammy. Serve with seared pork 
chops or as part of a cheese platter. 

— Sarah Breckenridge 

Figs with prosciutto 
and Parmigiano 

Cut up a few small chunks 
of good Parmigiano and 
toss with a little aged 
balsamic vinegar. Cut some ripe figs 
in half and arrange them on a platter 
along with the Parmigiano and a few 
paper-thin slices of prosciutto. If 
you like, drizzle a few more drops 
of balsamic over the figs. 

—Laura Giannatempo 




Summer Squash 

Fettuccine 
with squash ribbons 

Slice yellow and green 
squash in long, thin rib- 
bons with a vegetable 
peeler or a mandoline. Then saute 
some chopped sweet onions in olive 
oil until soft, add the squash, and 
cook until tender. Toss the mixture 
with cooked fettuccine and sprinkle 
with chopped fresh parsley. 

—Melissa Pellegrino 

Greek-style 
stuffed squash 

Cut zucchini or yellow 
squash in half and scoop 
out some of the flesh. 
Bake in a 375°F oven until soft and 
starting to brown. Then fill with a 
mixture of sauteed ground lamb, 
chopped black olives, oregano, 
and a little tomato sauce. Top 
with crumbled feta and broil until 
browned on top. 

—Sarah Breckenridge 

Squash fritters 

Grate 2 medium squash 
and let drain for 20 minutes. 
In a large bowl, whisk three 
beaten eggs with about 
3 A cup flour, then mix in some crum- 
bled feta or chevre, the squash, and 
chopped fresh mint. Season with 
salt and pepper and thin with a little 
milk to a thick batter. Cook table- 
spoonfuls of batter in a hot oiled 
pan until golden brown on both sides. 
Serve with thick yogurt and harissa. 

— Lisa Waddle 





Nectarines 

Spicy grilled nectarine salsa 

Cut the nectarines in half, remove 
the pit, rub with olive oil, and grill 
over medium-high heat until soft 
and lightly browned. Then cut 
them into small dice and toss with 
diced red onion, minced habanero, 
chopped cilantro, and a vinaigrette 
of oil, lime juice, and honey. The 
salsa is great over seared scallops 
orgrilled fish. 

— Melissa Pellegrino 

Nectarine ice cubes 

Peel and pit the nectarines, 
slice them into wedges, 
and freeze in a single layer 
on a baking sheet. Once 
frozen, transfer to a plastic bag for 
easy storage. You can use the frozen 
nectarines to chill iced tea, fruit 
juices, or summer cocktails. 

—Denise Mickelsen 

Nectarines with Maraschino 

Peel, pit, and cut the nectarines in 
wedges. Stir together some wine, 
Maraschino (a dry liqueur made 
with marasca sour cherries), and 
sugar, using about 2 Tbs. sugar for 
each 1 Tbs. of wine and liqueur. Add 
a squeeze of lemon juice. Macerate 
the nectarines in this mixture for at 
least 2 hours. Serve with fresh rasp- 
berries and a dollop of mascarpone 
or honeyed whipped cream. 

— Laura Giannatempo 
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PRESERVING THE SEASON 



Summer Berries 

Turn the season's bounty into surprisingly versatile syrups. 

BY EUGENIA BONE 

FRESH, SWEET BERRIES ARE ONE OF SUMMER'S GREAT PLEASURES. Their SeaSOn is 

short, so now is the time to buy them with abandon and make all those fruit salads 
and berry desserts you've been craving. Then turn them into delicious syrups 
and enjoy them for months to come. The technique is simple and with the master 
recipe, at right, you can make a syrup out of just about any berry. 

Berry syrups are terrific on pancakes and ice cream or stirred into plain yogurt, 
rice pudding, and oatmeal. Or try brushing them over baked ham or a pork roast 
to create a sweet, fruity glaze. And for a delicious homemade soda, add one part 
syrup to two parts chilled seltzer water. 



/ 



fresh berry syrup 

This master recipe works well with a variety of 
summer berries. The thickness of the syrup 
will depend on the berries you use: Some are 
juicier, resulting in a thinner syrup, while oth- 
ers, like blueberries, have more pectin, yield- 
ing a thicker syrup. This method is for fridge 
storage only. To extend the shelf life, see the 
canning directions, opposite. 
Yields 1 to 2 cups 

3 cups fresh berries (such as blueberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, or blackber- 
ries), washed and trimmed as needed 
and halved if large 

1-2 cups granulated sugar 




Flavor Twists 

For a slightly more sophisti- 
cated syrup, try these flavor 
variations: 

Lemon Blueberry 

Add Vz tsp. finely grated 
lemon zest to blueberry 
syrup while still hot. 

Raspberry Mint 

Crush three sprigs fresh 
mint with the berries when 
making raspberry syrup. 

Blackberry Thyme 

Crush three sprigs fresh 
thyme with the berries when 
making blackberry syrup. 

Strawberry Balsamic 

Add balsamic vinegar to 
strawberry syrup (% tsp. per 
Vz cup syrup) while still hot. 



Bring water to boil in a large pot fitted with a 
rack. Carefully, put 2 empty half-pint (8 fl. oz.) 
Mason jars and their lids and screw-on bands 
in the water and boil for 10 minutes to sterilize 
them. Remove the jars, lids, and bands with 
tongs and set on paper towels to drain. 
In a medium heavy-duty saucepan, crush 
the berries with a potato masher. Add 34 cup 
water (if using strawberries, add Vz cup water). 
Bring to a boil over medium-high heat, reduce 
the heat to medium low, and simmer until 
the berries are very soft and juicy, about 
5 minutes. 

Set a fine sieve over a bowl. Pour the berry 
pulp into the sieve and allow the juice to drip 
through. Gently press the pulp with a rubber 
spatula to extract as much juice as possible, 
but don't press so hard that you force the 
pulp through. 

Clean the saucepan. Measure the juice and 
then pour it into the saucepan. For every 
34 cup juice, add V* cup sugar. Bring to a boil 
over medium heat, stirring to dissolve the 
sugar. Reduce the heat to low and simmer 
until the syrup is viscous but still runny, about 
1 minute. Skim the foam with a spoon and 
pour the syrup into the sterilized jars. Put the 
jars on a wire rack and let cool to room tem- 
perature. Screw the lids and bands on and 
refrigerate the syrup for up to 2 weeks. 
If the syrup thickens during storage, stir to 
loosen it before serving. Serve warm or at 
room temperature. 




For a video on canning, 

go to FineCooking.com/extras. 



A 



Canning Berry Syrups 



it's easy to preserve fresh berry syrups so they last well into the fall and 
winter months. All it takes is a quick sterilization of a few clean jars before you 
pour in the syrup, screw on the lids, and briskly boil for a few minutes. Here's 
the simple method, step by step. 




The Method 

If you're going through the extra step of canning, consider making a double 
batch; you'll have lots of syrup for your cold-weather pantry. 




Bring water to a boil in a large 
pot fitted with a rack insert. 
Carefully put 4 empty half-cup 
(4 fl. oz) Mason jars (use 8 if 
you're doubling the recipe) 
or 2 empty half-pint (8 fl. oz.) 
Mason jars (use 4 if you're 
doubling the recipe) and their 
metal screw-on bands in the 
water and reduce the heat to 
a simmer; simmer until ready 
to use. Heat the lids in very hot 
water for 5 minutes to soften 
the flange. (Don't boil the lids 
when canning, as it might 
damage them and compro- 
mise the seal later.) 



Remove thejars and rims 
with tongs, emptying the water 
from thejars D. Pour the syrup 
into thejars 0, leaving about 
Vk inch of headroom. Wipe the 
rims clean of any spilled syrup 
and affix the metal lids onto the 
jars with the screw bands. Turn 
the bands only fingertip tight; 
don't close them as tight as you 
can, or you may compromise 
the seal. 

Put thejars in the pot fitted 
with the rack insert and add 
enough water to cover by 
2 inches. Bring to a boil over 
high heat, and boil briskly for 
10 minutes. 



Transfer thejars to a rack. 
Allow them to cool for 12 to 
24 hours. You should hear a 
popping sound as the vacuum 
seals the lid to the jar. When the 
syrup is completely cool, check 
the seals by pressing on the 
lids 0. The lids should be taut 
and pulled down toward the 
inside of the jar. If a lid bounces 
when you press on it, the seal 
is imperfect, and you will have 
to repeat the canning pro- 



cess with a new lid, or simply 
refrigerate the syrup and use 
within two weeks. You can also 
remove the bands and try to 
pick up thejars by holding onto 
the rim of the lids. If the lids are 
tight, your seal is good 0. 

Keep the bands in place 
when transporting thejars, but 
you do not need to store them 
with the bands on. Store in a 
cool, dark place for up to a year. 
Once ajar is opened, refriger- 
ate the syrup for up to 2 weeks. 

Eugenia Bone is the author 
of Well-Preserved, published 
last May. 



Canning Tool Box 

The only special tools you need for 
canning berry syrup are Mason jars 
and a canning rack (see Where to Buy 
It, page 93). You can reuse jars and 
bands that are not chipped or dented, 
but always use new lids (the flat metal 
disk with the rubberized flange). 




For sources, see Where to Buy It 
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BIG BUY COOKING 



French Bread 



Making the most of a favorite food find 
from a warehouse store, by pam anderson 



THE LURE OF A CRUSTY, freshly baked French loaf— or two 
(yes, most big box stores sell them in pairs) — is irresistible. But 
two pounds of bread is a lot to go through, no matter how many 
sandwiches, crostini, or breadcrumbs you make. The trick is to 
have a stash of delicious recipes that use it up in creative ways, 
like a gingery summer berry trifle or a chilled fresh tomato and 
bread soup with basil that's like summer in a bowl. 



The Big Buy 



What: French bread 
(two- pack) 
How much: 2 lb. 
How to store: Keep 
leftover bread in gallon- 
size zip-top freezer bags 
at room temperature 
for up to two days. This 
way, the crumb stays 
fresh longer; the crust wil 
soften, but it will quickly 
crisp up again if toasted 
or heated in a warm oven. 
To freeze bread, wrap it 
in foil and put it in zip-top 
bags. It will keep for up to 
a month. 





chilled fresh tomato, 
basil, and bread soup 

Bread helps thicken this lovely summer 
soup, and blanching the basil before 
pureeing helps its color stay fresh-looking. 
Serves 6 

Vz lb. day-old French bread, crust 
removed, crumb cut into 14-inch 
cubes (3 cups) 

Kosher salt 

1 cup lightly packed fresh basil 
leaves; more for garnish 

2 lb. ripe tomatoes, cored and 
chopped (5 cups) 

1 large clove garlic, roughly chopped 

2 tsp. sherry vinegar 

Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Position a rack in the center of the 
oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 
Spread the bread cubes on a rimmed 
baking sheet and toast in the oven 
until lightly golden and crisp, about 
15 minutes. 

Bring a medium pot of well-salted 
water to a boil over high heat. Add 
the basil and cook until wilted, about 
30 seconds. Drain and run under cold 
water. Pat dry with paper towels and 
roughly chop. 

In a blender, puree the basil, toma- 
toes, garlic, and 2 cups ice-cold water 
for about 45 seconds. Strain through 
a fine sieve to remove the solids and 
return the puree to the blender. 



Add the bread, vinegar, and 2 tsp. salt 
and blend until pureed, about 2 minutes. 
The soup should be very smooth; if 
it's not, continue blending. Add the 
olive oil and process a few more 
seconds to combine. Divide among 
6 soup bowls and garnish with basil 
sprigs, or refrigerate until ready to 
use. The soup can be refrigerated 
for up to 3 days. 




pit salad 



In this take on a BLT sandwich, 
prosciutto replaces bacon. Garlicky 
croutons are a delicious use for day- 
old bread. 
Serves 6 to 8 

7 oz. mixed salad greens, such as 
mesclun (10 lightly packed cups) 

4 medium tomatoes, cored, cut into 
%-inch wedges (wedges halved 
crosswise if large), and lightly 
salted 

Vz cup fresh tender herb leaves, 
such as parsley, chives, chervil, 
tarragon, or a mix, torn or snipped 
if large 

Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil 

6 thin slices prosciutto (about 3 oz.), 
cut lengthwise into 1 /£-inch strips 

2 cloves garlic, smashed and peeled 

6-7 oz. day-old French bread (with 
crust), cut into 1 /z-inch cubes 

1 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

4 tsp. fresh lemon juice 



Put the greens, tomatoes, and herbs 
in a large salad bowl. 
Heat % cup of the olive oil in a 12-inch 
skillet over medium heat. Add the pro- 
sciutto and cook, stirring frequently, 
until crisp and slightly darker in color, 

4 to 5 minutes. With tongs or a slotted 
spoon, transfer to a plate lined with 
paper towels. Add the garlic to the skil- 
let and cook, turning occasionally, until 
golden brown, 30 seconds to 1 minute; 
discard the garlic. Add the bread and 
thyme to the skillet and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until crisp and golden 
brown, 4 to 5 minutes. Toss with salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Add the bread and prosciutto to 
the salad bowl. Drizzle the salad with 
the remaining 34 cup olive oil and the 
lemon juice, and toss well. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper and serve. 

summer berry trifle 

Use any type of berry you like-just 
make sure you choose the ripest, 
tastiest ones available. The bread will 
soak up all their sweet juices. 
Serves 10 to 12 

1 Vz quarts mixed fresh berries 

(hull and quarter strawberries), 
plus extra berries for garnish 

3 A cup plus 1 Tbs. granulated sugar 

4 tsp. minced fresh ginger 

1 lb. day-old French bread, crusts 
removed, crumb cut into 14-inch 
cubes (5 to 6 cups) 

Vz cup Grand Marnier or Cointreau 

1 Vz cups heavy cream 

Heat the berries and % cup of the 

sugar in a 4-quart saucepan over 
medium-high heat, stirring occasion- 
ally, until they start to release juice 
but are still whole and intact, about 

5 minutes. Stir in the ginger and pour 
the mixture onto a rimmed baking 
sheet to cool. 

Meanwhile, in a large bowl, toss the 
bread with 5 Tbs. of the liqueur. In a 
chilled metal bowl with chilled beaters, 
whip the cream with the remaining 
3 Tbs. liqueur and 1 Tbs. sugar to 
almost-stiff peaks. 
In a 2- to 2 1 /2-quart clear glass bowl, 
layer in the following order: 1 mounded 
cup of bread cubes, 1 cup of berries 
andjuices, and 1 cup of whipped 
cream. Repeat 3 times-you should 




have 12 layers total. For the final layers, 
use all the remaining bread, berries 
(and theirjuices), and whipped cream. 
Cover and refrigerate until the juice 
has completely softened the bread, 
at least 4 hours or overnight. Garnish 
with fresh berries before serving. 

Pam Anderson is a Fine Cooking 
contributing editor. Her latest cookbook 
is The Perfect Recipe for Losing 
Weight and Eating Great. 



NEWS BITES 



The organic choice 

In an ideal world, we'd buy all organic, all the time. But 
the reality of the wallet means having to make choices. 
The Environmental Working Group comes to the rescue 
with a pocket guide of the dozen fruits and vegetables 
you should always buy organic, because they are the 
most pesticide-contaminated. Topping the list: peaches 
and apples. The guide also includes a list of the 15 fruits 
and vegetables with the lowest pesticide residue, 
including onions, tomatoes, and broccoli. Go to ewg.org, 

Unshackle the wine 

Did you know that shipping your favorite Cabernet to a 
cousin in Kentucky could be a crime? All but 13 states 
have significant restrictions on sending wine across 
state borders. Free the Grapes is a national grass-roots 
coalition founded by United States-based wineries that 
wants to change that through state-by-state legisla- 
tion. Find out more about this emerging crusade at 
freethegrapes.org. 
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Keeping Fresh Greens Fresh 

The science of cell structure helps explain why good lettuce goes bad. by brian geiger 



in the daily struggle to eat healthfully, sal- 
ads make it easy. They're economical, quick, 
and, because they're so easy to customize, 
almost always delicious. 

The hard part is dealing with the disap- 
pointment of opening the crisper drawer and 
discovering wilted leaves. Or worse, a pool of 
green sludge. That's a quick way to discourage 
a nice graze. It's not difficult to keep lettuce 
happy; in some cases, you can even bring it 
back from the brink. But first you have to un- 
derstand what's going on inside those leaves. 



Under the microscope 

Leaves are nature's solar panels, and salad 
greens are no different. The career goal 
of a leaf is to have as much surface area 
as possible with the minimum amount of 
volume, in order to capture sunlight, absorb 
carbon dioxide, and release oxygen. There's 
not a lot of extra structure, and for that 
reason, leaves are tender and delicate. The 
stems are the crunchy bit, because they are 
the internal pipes of plants: They facilitate 



the exchange of nutrients between the 
leaves and the roots. 

The crispness and color of lettuce are 
determined by the health of its cells. Every 
plant cell is surrounded by a cell wall, which 
provides the structure that helps give greens 
their crisp texture. Inside the cell wall, a 
semipermeable cell membrane (think of it as 
a filter) allows the exchange of fluids and 
gasses that keep the cell alive and productive. 
At the same time, the membrane contains 
the various functional parts of the cell, like 
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THE FOOD GEEK 




chloroplasts, the little pockets inside each cell 
that hold chlorophyll and other chemicals. The 
chloroplasts' main job is to convert sunlight to 
chemical energy for the plant. It's also the 
chloroplasts that give lettuce its color — gener- 
ally green or in the green-to-white range. 
Much of the volume of a cell is taken up by the 
cytoplasm and a sac called the vacuole, which 
holds most of the liquid that fills the cell. When 
plant cells are healthy and happy, the cells are 
filled to the brim with liquid, completing the 
structure that the cell wall started. 

Pop goes the... lettuce 

Sound confusing? Well, imagine a bunch of 
cardboard boxes with no tops or bottoms, all 



set next to each other in a grid. Inside each 
box is a balloon that can fill the box. If the 
balloons are filled so that they push against 
the sides of the boxes, you can squeeze the 
box structure and it's not going anywhere. If 
you squeeze hard enough, though, some of 
the balloons will pop. That pressure is what 
gives lettuce and other vegetables their 
crispness. By the same token, as lettuce ages, 
its cells leak liquid, which causes it to wilt. 

Know when to fold em 

The good news is that lettuce is designed to 
pull in nutrients from its surface. That makes 
it pretty easy to fix if you've let it wilt. Just 
soak the lettuce in cold water for a half-hour 
or so, and suddenly it's rejuvenated. 

The cold-water trick is not magical, 
though. It won't heal rotting bits, it won't 
reverse cellular damage, and it won't get rid 
of damage from bacteria. So your lettuce still 
has to be in essentially good shape, even if it 
isn't crisp, before it can be resurrected. 

How to tell? If a portion of the lettuce is 
much darker green or brown, if it's liquid 
rather than solid, or if it just doesn't look like 
lettuce anymore, throw in the towel. If it looks 
pretty much like lettuce except that it's limp, 
then you have a candidate for resuscitation. 

As long as lettuce cells are whole, the 
lettuce is in good shape. Remember the 
balloon analogy? If the balloon is deflated 
but intact, no worries. However, if the 
balloon has popped, there's nothing you can 
do to fix it. You want to break up the cells 
when you're eating the lettuce, not when 
you're storing it. 

Back, you bacteria 

The two biggest threats to cell walls are 
physical stress and being exposed to liquid 
for too long. Physical stress because it 
directly damages the cell walls and makes 
them susceptible to bacteria, and water 
because it is a breeding ground for bacteria. 

A cell's cytoplasm and vacuole contain all 
sorts of nutritious goodies. This is great for 
humans, since that's one of the reasons we 
eat salads. The flip side is that nutrition is 
also good for bacteria. Because bacteria 
are lacking in "chewing" and "puncturing" 
skills, they can't easily break through cell 
walls. But when cell walls become damaged, 
bacteria can move in and have a feast. And 



bacteria are not on anyone's list of good 
salad components. 

So buy salad greens that show no signs of 
damage. Rinse them just before eating, and 
handle them gently. A vigorous cleaning can 
cause damage from handling or by scraping 
dirt or sand across the leaves. Don't cut or tear 
the greens before you're ready to eat them. 

Let's spend a moment on the tearing- 
versus-cutting debate. Some experts advise 
tearing greens into bite-size pieces, on the 
principle that cutting will damage the cells, 
while tearing will occur naturally between the 
cell walls without damaging the membranes. 
Others insist you should cut greens because 
in tearing them apart, you squeeze cells with 
your fingers, causing the cells to burst. I say: 
It doesn't matter. Just be as gentle as you can 
as close to eating time as you can. 

Sound advice 

Storage is much less controversial. Keep 
greens in an airtight container in the refrig- 
erator. It's a good idea to wrap them in paper 
towels to absorb excess moisture (remember, 
too much water breeds bacteria) and to keep 
the leaves from touching the plastic directly 
(to prevent condensation). 

Understanding your salad greens will help 
you keep them fresh, and keeping them fresh 
will help ensure that you'll eat them regularly. 
That will make you healthier, happier, and 
generally a better person. Between that and 
the fresh taste of a good salad, what more do 
you need? 

Brian Geiger is a robotics project manager who 
explores the mysteries of food science here and 
in his blog atFineCooking.com. 



crisp tips 

• Store lettuce whole (uncut and 
untorn); it will last longer. 

• Wrap lettuce in paper towels and keep 
in an airtight container in the fridge. 

• Soak greens in cold water before 
serving to fill their cells with any water 
they've lost in their journey from field 
to table, making them as crisp as 
possible. 
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REPERTOIRE 



HOW TO MAKE 



The Classic Omelet 

A breakfast standard every cook should be able to prepare, byallison ehri kreitler 

a classic French omelet is pale on the outside (no have to pay attention to a few key steps to get it just 
browning at all) and creamy — ever so slightly under- right. With our basic recipe and step-by-step photos, 
cooked inside. Although it's a simple egg dish, you do you'll be on your way to delicious results in no time. 



Step by Step to the Perfect Omelet 




Cook until just set around the edge. Scramble gently. Turn off the heat as soon as the 

bottom has set. 




Sprinkle the cheese down the middle. Fold one-third of the omelet Fold again and flip onto a plate. 

toward the center. 
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For sources, se 



Tool Box 



The simple utensils needed for omelets 
are essential to any we 1 1 -stocked kitchen: 

• 8-inch nonstickskillet 

• silicone spatula 



cheese omelet 

If you prefer firmer eggs or if undercooked eggs 
are a concern, cook the omelet for another 
minute before adding the cheese. It will get a 
little brown, but the eggs will be cooked through. 
Serves 1 

Vz Tbs. unsalted butter; more as needed 
2 large eggs 

Ya tsp. sea salt or kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
14 cup loosely packed grated Gruyere 

Melt the butter in an 8-inch nonstickskillet 
over medium heat. 

In a small bowl, lightly beat the eggs, salt, and 
a couple of grinds of pepper with a fork until 
the whites and yolks are completely mixed 
and the eggs are frothy. Pour the eggs into 
the skillet and let them sit, undisturbed, until 
the eggs are just beginning to set around the 
edges, 30 to 60 seconds O. 
Gently scramble the eggs with a silicone 
spatula while shaking the pan back and forth 
0. Scramble and shakejust until the eggs 
have set on the bottom but are still under- 
cooked on top, 45 to 60 seconds £J. Turn 
off the heat and give the pan a few shakes to 
evenly distribute the eggs. Tap it once firmly 
on the stove to smooth the bottom of the 
omelet (use a heatproof cutting board if your 
stovetop is glass). 

Sprinkle the cheese down the center third 
of the omelet and run a spatula around the 
edge. You can use the spatula to smooth the 
top of the eggs if necessary. Let it sit for about 
1 minute. The top of the omelet will still be 
loose and the bottom should have no color. 
Fold a third of the omelet over the cheese B. 
Shake the unfolded third of the omelet up the 
side and slightly out of the pan. Invert the pan 
onto a plate to complete the final fold of the 
omelet 0. It should be folded in three, like a 
letter. Rub the top with cold butter for shine, 
if desired. Serve immediately. 

Allison EhriKreitler is a Fine Cooking 
contributing editor. 





While cheese is traditional, you can fill an omelet with just about 
anything. Substitute any of these combos for the Gruyere in the basic 
recipe (aim for about Y* cup filling per omelet). 

• Crumbled goat cheese, sauteed shallots, and chopped fresh thyme 

• Grated Emmenthal, sauteed mushrooms, and sauteed spinach 

• Caramelized onions, cooked bacon, and chopped fresh marjoram 

• Grated aged Gouda and lightly cooked asparagus thinly sliced on the diagonal 
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GO SHOPPING 



Great Finds 

Our latest buys for the kitchen and table, by denise mickelsen 




Cool Tools 

Swedish designer Jesper 
Stahl's kitchen tool col- 
lection is made from a 
glass-nylon blend, so 
each piece is lightweight, 
high-heat resistant, and 
nonstick. Now available in 
two new colors, titan silver 
and pacific blue, as well as 
in olive, tomato, and black. 
$4 to $14 at kitchenart 
.com; 800-239-8090. 




Take It to Go 

Sagaform's new por- 
table, folding charcoal 
grill means you can cook out 
anytime, anywhere. It's a modest 
11 by 11 inches, and comes with 
its own shoulder bag for easy 
carrying. $40 at halls.com; 
888-425-5722. 





Fruit Forward 

Global Gardens' delicious fruit Champagne vinegars 
are made with sparkling wine from Napa Valley's 
Domaine Chandon and real fruit purees (pomegran- 
ate, strawberry, and blood orange, to name a few). 
They're great in vinaigrettes, marinades, and sauces. 
$14 to $20 at oliverevolution.com; 800-307-0447. 



Good to Grow 

Perfect for the 
gardener-cook in 
your life, these lovely 
handmade seedpaper 
recipe bookmarks can 
be planted to grow 
fresh parsley, chives, 
basil, dill, or cilantro. In- 
structions and a recipe 
included. $3.50 each 
at seedpapers.com; 
505-989-7707. 





Splurge Worthy 

Demeyere, the high-end Belgian 
cookware brand, has partnered with 
UK architect John Pawson to create 
a sophisticated new line of pots and 
pans. Each piece is engineered for 
its specific task (saute, boil, or sear), 
and Pawson's modern design makes 
this line as beautiful as it is functional. 
Shown, 2.3-quart saucepot with lid, 
$295. Other pieces, $280 to $420 at 
bloomingdales.com; 800-777-0000. 




One of a Kind 

Chicago-based artist and designer 
Susan Dwyer makes her ethereal gold-edged ceramic dinner- 
ware by hand-no molds allowed in her studio-so each piece is 
unique. $12 to $52 at upintheairsomewhere.com. 
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3 THE NEW 
PORTUGUESE 
TABLED 




BOOKS THAT COOK 



The Reading List 

New must-buys for food lovers, bykimberly y. masibay 



Rustic Fruit Desserts 

Crumbles, Buckles, Cobblers, 
Pandowdies, and More 

by CorySchreiber 
and Julie Richardson 

(Ten Speed Press, $22) 

They say you can't judge a book 
by its cover, but I took one look 
at the luscious cobbler on the 
front of this slim volume and 
pretty much made up my mind. 
Happily, my intuition was spot 
on. This book is a pleasure. 

The authors — two of Portland, 
Oregon's, most beloved chefs — 
deliver 70 unfussy recipes for 
good old-fashioned desserts. Most 
of them you'll want to devour 
promptly, but at the height of 
summer, when you've got fresh 
fruit up to your ears, the authors 
suggest keeping unbaked crisp or 
crumble toppings on hand in your 
freezer — then just bring home the 
fruit, and dessert is a snap. 

Goat Song 

A Seasonal Life, a Short 
History of Herding, and 
the Art of Making Cheese 

by Brad Kessler 

(Scribner, $24) 

About a decade ago, novelist 
Brad Kessler and his wife moved 
to a 75-acre farm in the moun- 



tains of Vermont, where they 
planned to raise dairy goats. 
The couple knew nothing of goat 
herding, let alone living by na- 
ture's rules, so each day brought 
its share of dismay, discovery, 
and delight. In this spellbinding 
memoir, Kessler chronicles his 
adventures and his transforma- 
tion from urban writer to artisan 
cheesemaker, while also gracefully 
weaving in historical musings 
that illuminate the pastoral roots 
of our modern world. Fascinating, 
poetic, and erudite, this is a book 
that beckons the reader to return 
to its pages time and again. 

The New 
Portuguese Table 

Exciting Flavors from 
Europe's Western Coast 

by David Leite 

(Clarkson Potter, $32.50) 

When award-winning food writer 
David Leite journeyed to Portu- 
gal to explore his native cuisine, 
he was struck by how different it 
was from the rustic Portuguese 
food he'd been raised on in New 
Jersey. Since his father's emigra- 
tion in the 1950s, new ingredi- 
ents and cooking techniques 
have flooded Portugal. Modern 
chefs are reinterpreting classic 




what we're reading now 



The Spice Merchants Daughter (Clarkson Potter, 
2008), by cooking instructor Christina Arokiasamy, is 
a beautifully designed book that inspired me straight 
into the kitchen. Arokiasamy teaches how to buy, 
store, and cook with the spices, herbs, and chiles that 
she learned about from her mother, a spice trader 
and caring cook from Malaysia. I especially love her 
make-ahead spice pastes and rubs (or "cook's little 
helpers"), which are great for adding layers of flavor 
to simple home cooking. —Denise Mickelsen 




fare to delicious effect, borrow- 
ing flavors from India, Asia, and 
Africa. In the hands of one witty 
chef, for example, chicken in a 
pot becomes an aromatic grilled 
dish that Leite dubs Chicken out 
of a Pot and onto the Grill. He 
spotlights this new Portuguese 
fare and rounds out his recipe 
collection with plenty of classic 
family favorites, like spicy 
Grilled Shrimp with Piri-Piri 
Sauce, a Portuguese beach 
shack standard. 

The Big Sur 
Bakery Cookbook 

A Year in the Life 
of a Restaurant 

by Michelle and Philip Wojtowicz, 
and Michael Gilson with 
Catherine Price 

(William Morrow, $40) 

Month by month, this magical 
book takes you through a year at 
a renowned restaurant perched 
along Highway 1 in rugged Big 
Sur, California. You'll find stun- 
ning photographs, essays about 
life in Big Sur, profiles of local 
purveyors, and a collection of 
inspiring monthly menus, with 
recipes. The Big Sur Bakery is all 
about down-to-earth fare made 
with the freshest, best ingredi- 
ents, so many of the recipes in 
this book are remarkably simple. 
There's nothing difficult about 



making Braised Green Garlic; 
or Whole Rockfish, Scored and 
Charred; or Grilled Prime Rib 
Steak; or Roasted Apricots. The 
challenge for the home cook is in 
finding top-notch seasonal ingre- 
dients and then letting them sing. 

Fresh Mexico 

100 Simple Recipes 
for True Mexican Flavor 

by Marcela Valladolid 

(Clarkson Potter, $22.50) 

Vibrant and deliciously feisty, 
the modern Mexican recipes 
in Marcela Valladolid's new 
cookbook are as irresistible as 
the young Tijuana-based chef 
herself. Valladolid is passion- 
ate about Mexican cuisine, but 
she's no stickler for tradition. 
Whether she's infusing an Indian 
technique with Mexican flavor 
(as in her Cilantro Tandoori 
Chicken), wrapping a tortilla 
around duck confit (for a Duck 
Burrito), or sneaking tequila into 
creme anglaise (for her Apricot- 
Tequila Ice Cream), Valladolid 
finds inspiration where others 
see culinary boundaries. Her 
accessible recipes emphasize 
fresh, easy-to-find ingredients 
and are perfect for summer — 
or anytime. 

Kimberly Y. Masibay is a Fine 
Cooking" contributing editor. 
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Less Is More 



For nutritionist Ellie Krieger, eating less meat is a good idea, 

but summer cookouts can make that a challenge. She has a solution. 



THE HEADY AROMA OF MEAT GRILLING Over an 

open flame never fails to ignite my appetite. 
It's a built-in primal response, one that even 
my vegetarian friends admit to having. That 
intoxicating smell is the tease for the juicy, 
charred, succulent flavor payoff to come 
when it's time to dig in. 

Trouble is, the kind and amount of meat 
we're used to tossing on the grill — fatty 
sausages, huge greasy burgers, and big 
marbled steaks — are, to be blunt, nutritional 
nightmares. They're loaded with bad-for-you 
fats that are strongly linked to heart disease 
and cancer, and those 12-ounce steaks are 
way too big for our own good. On the flip side, 
beef, pork, and lamb are packed with qual- 
ity protein, key minerals like zinc and iron, 
as well as essential B vitamins. So what's 
a health-conscious carnivore to do? The 
answer is simple: Choose a lean cut of meat 
and eat less of it. 

Go Lean In general, if it has the words 
"loin" or "round" in the name, the meat is lean. 
Beef sirloin, tenderloin, and bottom round 
are all lean grilling classics, as are tri-tip and 
flank steak. Pork tenderloin is nearly as lean 
as skinless chicken breast. And pork and 
lamb loin are good choices, too. Game steaks 
like venison are nearly fat-free and fantastic 
over an open flame. The key with all these 
cuts is to cook them to only medium done- 
ness, because they'll dry out if overcooked. 

Portion Control Once you have the right 
cut, the next step to eating meat sensibly is 
to control your portions. The nutritionally 
recommended portion of meat is 3 ounces 
per serving. The problem is that if you see it 
on a plate, it's downright depressing— about 
the size of a deck of cards. My trick is to 
make it look abundant. We eat with our eyes, 
so rather than place a puny steak on a plate, 
where it's dwarfed by the side dishes, slice 
the meat thinly and pile it up on a piece of 
grilled garlic bread to sop up the juices. Or 
serve it mounded over whole-grain tortillas 
as part of a steak taco dinner. Skewering 
chunks of meat along with vegetables or fruit, 
as I do in the Ancho-Marinated Pork and 
Mango Skewers here, is another great way to 
grill your meat but not eat too much of it. You 




Serve it smart. For Ellie, a great 
way to eat less meat is to skewer it. 



get the perfect protein portion, but your plate 
is dominated by two big, bountiful, meaty 
skewers. It's all the primal satisfaction you 
want with none of the downsides. 
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ancho - marinated 
pork and mango 
skewers 

If you can't find ripe mangos, substitute 
pineapple. 

Serves 4 (2 skewers per person) 

% cup fresh orange juice 

2 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

2 Tbs. canola oil; more for the grill 

2 tsp. dark brown sugar 

2 tsp. pure ancho chile powder 

2 medium cloves garlic, minced 

Pinch crushed red pepper flakes 

Kosher salt 

1 lb. pork tenderloin, trimmed and cut 
into 1-inch cubes 

2 medium ripe mangos, peeled, pitted, 
and cut into 1-inch cubes 

8 skewers, 10 inches or longer, soaked 
in water for 30 minutes if wooden 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 

In a medium bowl, whisk the orange 
juice, limejuice, oil, sugar, ancho powder, 
garlic, pepper flakes, and Vz tsp. salt. 
Add the pork, toss to coat, cover, and 
refrigerate for at least 1 hour or up to 

4 hours. 

Thread the pork and mango cubes 
onto the skewers, alternating them and 
beginning and ending with a piece of 
pork. Each skewer should have about 

5 pieces of pork and 4 pieces of mango. 
Prepare a medium gas or charcoal grill 
fire. Scrub the grill grate with a wire brush 
and then wipe clean with a paper towel 
dipped in oil. Cook the skewers, turning 
once, until the meat is browned on the 
outside but still slightly pink in the center, 
about 8 minutes. Serve garnished with 
the cilantro. 

Registered dietitian Ellie Krieger is 
a Fine Cooking contributing editor. 




Get more advice on fresh eating 
at FineCooking.com/fresh. 



Photographs by Scott Phillips; food styling by Michelli Knauer 
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TEST DRIVE 



Mandolines 



This time-saving kitchen tool lets you slice, julienne, and crinkle-cut 
likea pro. These three are a cut above, by maryellen driscoll 

transforming a few pounds of potatoes into thin, even rounds for a gratin or shaving 
paper-thin slices of raw fennel for a salad takes great knife skills, not to mention patience. The 
alternative? A mandoline. It easily turns fruits and vegetables into uniform slices or julienne 
sticks of almost any thickness and size with speed and precision. It's safer to use than a hand- 
held slicer because it has legs for added stability. And don't forget the mandoline's inimitable 
talent: crinkle and waffle cuts. Here are our favorites among the dozen we tested. 



how 
we tested 

We tested 12 widely 
available mandolines, 
assessing each for ease 
of use, construction, 
performance, and safety. 
We were looking for sturdy 
mandolines with stable 
legs that resist skidding, 
intuitive assembly, super- 
sharp blades, and smooth 
functioning. We sliced 
potatoes into varying thick- 
nesses, from paper-thin to 
as thick as the mandoline 
would allow. We also 
sliced potatoes using the 
julienne and crinkle/waffle 
cut blades. We sliced and 
julienned carrots, shaved 
fennel, and sliced toma- 
toes and onions. 



to buy or not to buy? 

Do you really need a mandoline? Let's just say it comes 
in handy when making lots of thin, even slices or julienne 
cuts for any of these preparations (to name a few): 

• Caramelized onions 

• Gratins (potato, root vegetable, squash) 

• Planks of zucchini, summer squash, or eggplant 

• Fruit tarts 

• French fries (crinkle, waffle cut, or straight) 

• Shaved fennel, radish, apple, or 
hard cheeses for salads 

• Onion rings 

• Pickled vegetables 

• Coleslaw 

• Cucumber salad 

• Vegetable stir-fries 



THE ULTIMATE 




De Buyer La Mandoline V 
Professionnelle 

$190; Kitchenu.com 



Priced at the fantasy level (but maybe 
you deserve it), this one's for the 
cook who wants a top-of-the-line 
mandoline. The extremely sharp 
V-shaped blade slices smoothly and 
effortlessly, even with ripe tomatoes 
—the only mandoline we tested that 
can make that claim. It sits on its 
side at a comfortable 45-degree 
angle, has a large food pusher, and 
the insertion and removal of the 
slicing blades is intuitive and 
straightforward. The design of the 
stainless-steel pusher is a standout 
-it's spring-loaded to maintain 
constant, even pressure on the food 
so you don't have to. And it feels 



sturdy and natural as you move it. 
You can set up the handle for 
right- or left-hand use. Clear 
markings at the top of the mando- 
line help you gauge the thickness of 
your cut, and the crank that adjusts 
the thickness is easy to access and 
operate. This model also comes 
with lots of bells and whistles: a 
straight-slicing blade, a blade for 
crinkle and waffle cuts, and three 
julienne blades-4 mm (¥\6 inch), 
7 mm QA inch), and 10 mm (% inch), 
all easy to install. The V Profession- 
nelle also comes with a demonstra- 
tion DVD and a large hard-plastic 
travel case. 




how it works 

> A mandoline consists of an 
angled "runway" with a sharp 
blade mounted across the 
middle. The top half of the 
runway adjusts in height to vary 
the thickness of your cuts. The 
bottom half doesn't move. 

> Most mandolines feature 
"pushers" with protective hand 
guards to hold the food in place 
as it slides down the runway 
and across the blade. The 
sliced food falls underneath. 



► Forjulienne slices, mount an 
additional blade with teeth 
in front of the straight 
blade. 



► For crinkle cuts, replace 
the straight blade with a 
wavy, serrated blade. 



• For waffle or lattice cuts, 
use the crinkle-cut blade 
to make the first (very thin) 
cut, then slide the pusher-with 
food attached-back up to the 
top, rotate it a quarter turn, and 
slide it down the runway again. 





ALL-AROUND CHAMP 



De Buyer 

La Mandoline Swing 

$90; Chefscatalog.com 

Reasonably priced and user- 
friendly, this model is a great value 
for the money. The straight blades 
are razor-sharp and made for 
smooth slicing on almost everything 
except tomatoes and carrots. The 
spring-loaded pusher is easy to 
use and roomy enough to hold an 
average-size potato. This mandoline 
really excelled at crinkle and waffle 
cuts, but it doesn't have measured 
markings, so you have to guess as 
you adjust for thickness. The Swing 
comes with a double-sided blade 
that's straight on one side and 
serrated on the other (for crinkle 
and waffle cuts), and a double-sided 
julienne blade with 4 mm QAq inch) 
and 10 mm (% inch) widths. It's avail- 
able i n a va ri ety of co I o rs -o ra nge, 
green, red, and black. 




BEST BUY 



Oxo Good Grips V-Blade 
Mandoline Slicer 

$40; Oxo.com 




This plastic model with a surprisingly 
sharp V-blade is a solid entry-level 
mandoline. It can slice in thicknesses 
from V\6 inch to % inch, create two 
widths of julienne cuts (Ya inch and 
% inch), make crinkle cuts (but not 
waffle), and even dice Q/q inch and 
34 inch), a feature the other models 
do not have. The large pusher has an 



easy-to-grip shape that keeps your 
hand comfortably away from the 
blade. A color-coded dial makes it 
simple to set the thickness of a cut, 
but there are only four thickness 
settings. As a result, the french 
fries we made with this model were 
pretty thin. The blades store neatly 
under the unit. 



Maryellen Driscoll is a Fine Cooking contributing editor. 



Watch a video on how 
to set up and use a 
mandoline at Fine 
Cooking.com/extras. 
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DRINKS 
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Beer Becomes a Cocktail 

Beer makes a great mixed drink-it goes down easy, plays well with others, 
and is the perfect thirst quencher, by lew bryson 



beer's pretty fine stuff, if you ask me. 
It has that great combination of sweet and 
bitter, a modest amount of alcohol (so you can 
drink a lot of it), and bubbles, which are never 
a bad thing. It's so simple: Open, pour, enjoy. 

Then why mess with the easy pleasure of 
a tall, cool one by adding other ingredients? 
Because the results can be eye-openingly deli- 
cious. Call them beer cocktails, fettlers, cerveza 
preparada (prepared beer), or "just something 
I whipped up" — they're a great alternative to 
summer's more expected concoctions. 

I started messing around with adding 
things to beer when I was in college. The 
cheap draft beer that was all we could afford 
tasted a lot better with a dose of ginger ale 
(I didn't know it then, but I was making what 
was essentially a Shandy). 

My beer cocktails have gotten more 
sophisticated since then, but not a lot. They're 
intrinsically simple drinks. Because of the car- 
bonation you can't shake them— just stir gently. 
And you want to keep the ingredient list short 
so you don't hide the character of the beer. 

There are three ways to make a beer 
cocktail. You can enhance the beer with 
small amounts of nonalcoholic mixers, like 
fresh citrus juice, hot sauce, or spices. The 
Germans add a dollop of raspberry syrup to 
a piercingly tart Berliner Weisse beer. The 
simple Chelada, which hails from Mexico, 
features a light lager with a squeeze of fresh 
lime, served over ice in a salt-rimmed glass. 



For a spicier, more robust version with soy, 
Worcestershire, and hot pepper sauces, 
check out the Michelada (recipe opposite). 

Another option is to combine two beers 
that play well together. Guinness stout is a 
classic base for beer cocktails, as in the Black 
and Tan, which blends the burnt black bit- 
terness of a stout, usually Guinness, with the 
smoother maltiness of a pale ale. In the Peach 
Melba Cocktail (recipe opposite), inspired by 
the classic dessert, I followed this idea and 
poured two fruit Iambic beers together for a 
sweet, effervescent aperitif. 

You can also boost your beer with the 
intense flavors and aromas of spirits or 
other alcoholic beverages, as in the elegant 
Black Velvet (Guinness mixed fifty-fifty with 
Champagne). My version, Eve's Black Heart 
(recipe below), mixes rich, dark Guinness 
with crisp, dry hard cider and a float of Cal- 
vados, or apple brandy. It's a knockout. 

With the craft beer revolution in full swing 
and an exciting array of Belgian and British 
beers now available here, the options for creat- 
ing new beer cocktails seem almost infinite. 
All it takes is imagination, a good beer store, a 
few adventurous friends, and a long afternoon 
to experiment. Pick out a few beers in varying 
styles (light lagers, brown ales, hoppy IPAs, 
dark stouts), have plenty of glassware on 
hand, some mixers, and ice, and you've got the 
ingredients for a new kind of cocktail party 
that'll have you mixing into the night. 



eve's black heart 



Similar to a Black Velvet, which is made with 
Guinness and Champagne, this beer cocktail 
has a double hit of apples from both hard cider 
and apple brandy. Hence, the name, derived 
Eve's penchant for the forbidden fruit. 
es2 

oz. (1 cup) dry hard cider (such as Crispin 
ut or Farnum Hill semi-dry), chilled 

9-f l.-oz. can Guinness draught, chilled 

z. (2 Tbs.) Calvados 



Divide the cider between two chilled pint 
glasses. To float the Guinness on top of the 
cider, pop the tab on the can, let it foam 
up, and then pour the beer slowly over the 
rounded back of a tablespoon measure held 
over each glass, stopping when almost full. 
Gently pour 1 Tbs. of the Calvados on top of 
each drink. Serve. 




peach melba cocktail the michelada 



Fruit Iambic beers are tart Belgian brews 
fermented with wild yeasts and aged with 
crushed fruit or fruit juices. A mix of peach 
and raspberry Iambics makes a drinkthat 
sounds like dessert but tastes like an aperitif. 
Serves 1 

6 f I. oz. (% cup) peche (peach) Iambic, 
such as Lindemans, chilled 

2 f I. oz. (14 cup) framboise (raspberry) 
Iambic, such as Lindemans, chilled 

1 thin slice lemon 

Combine the two beers in a chilled 9-oz. 
Champagne flute. Gently squeeze the lemon 
slice over the drink and then add the slice to 
the drink. Serve. 





This beer cocktail is simple and delicious. 
For an even simpler version— the Chelada— 
salt the rim of an ice-filled pint glass, add light 
lager and fresh lime juice, and enjoy. 
Serves 1 

Kosher salt 
1 / 2 small lime 

1 12-f l.-oz. bottle light lager, such as 
Corona or Modelo Especial, chilled 

2 dashes Worchestershire sauce 

2 dashes soy sauce 

2 dashes hot pepper sauce, such as 
Cholula or Tabasco 

Freshly cracked black pepper 

Pour 2 Tbs. salt into a small, wide dish. Wet 
the rim of a chilled pint glass with the lime. 
Dip the rim into the salt, margarita-style. Fill 
the glass with ice and squeeze the lime over 
the ice. Fill the glass with beer and then add 
the Worchestershire, soy, and hot sauce. 
Give a pepper mill a single twist over the ice. 
Stirgently until the drinktakes on a uniform 
color. Serve immediately, with the remaining 
beer on the side for adding to the glass as you 
empty it. By the time you've finished, the heat 
of the drink will have subsided and you'll be 
ready for another. 

Lew Bryson is a beer and whiskey writer based 
in Newtown, Pennsylvania. 




For a bonus beer cocktail, 

go to FineCooking.com/extras. 








by ear 



Sweet corn on the cob 
is hard to resist, but there's a 
lot you can do with it off the cob, 
too. Here are five delicious ideas. 

BY MARYELLEN DRISCOLL 





ON OUR FARM, corn is a watched crop. 
First by the ravens eager to pluck the 
new tender sprouts. Then by Mooky 
our brawny Lab, keen on scaring off any 
large-winged bird that hovers over the 
fields. And finally, we watch. We keep 
the weeds knocked back until the stalks 
grow enough canopy to shade them out. 
We greet the sight of the corn's emerg- 
ing ears. We watch the tassel — the 
browning of the cascading silk a telltale 
mark of ripening. 

Then, when we know it's time, we 
sample the results of all that watching 
and waiting. Raw. Right there in the 
field. Corn that fresh pops with a milky 
sweetness that dribbles down our chins, 
over our hands, and onto our T-shirts. 
There's no pot, no grill. No butter or salt. 
And definitely no table manners. 

There's nothing quite like sinking 
your teeth into that first crop of summer 
corn. But the sweet, nutty, creamy quali- 
ties that make it so delicious are also 
what make it well suited to a surprising 
variety of dishes. Relish it on the cob, 
slathered in butter and stippled with 
salt. Then, cut it off the cob and try it in 
a spare and silky soup. Or in a fresh sal- 
ad with cherry tomatoes and edamame, 
corn kernels are toasted in a skillet to 
tease out their nutty essence. Stirred 
into risotto, a creamy mash of grated 
corn makes this rich dish all the 
more luscious. The possibilities 
are endless, and the rewards for 
the long corn wait are sweet. 






toasted corn, cherry tomato, 
and edamame salad 



Toasting the com in a skillet brings out 
its nutty flavor. You could also use grilled 
corn (see p. 39) in place of the skillet- 
toasted version. 
Serves 4 to 6 as a side dish 

1 cup frozen shelled edamame 

5 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2% cups fresh corn kernels 

(from about 3 medium ears) 

2 Tbs. plain low-fat yogurt 
2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. clover honey 
V* tsp. minced garlic 
Kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

1 heaping cup quartered cherry 
tomatoes (about 15) 

% cup very thinly sliced fresh mint 

% cup very thinly sliced fresh basil 



Cook the edamame according to pack- 
age directions. Drain and set aside to 
cool completely. 

Heat 1 Tbs. of the oil in a large skillet over 
medium heat. Add the corn and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until the kernels 
are golden brown in patches, about 
9 minutes. Transfer to a bowl to cool. 
In a small bowl or liquid measuring cup, 
whisk the yogurt, lemon juice, honey, 
garlic, and V* tsp. salt. Slowly pour in 
the remaining 4 Tbs. olive oil, whisking 
constantly until blended. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. 
In a medium serving bowl, combine the 
cooled edamame and corn, the toma- 
toes, and the herbs. Gently toss. Add half 
of the vinaigrette and gently toss. Add 
more vinaigrette and salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve at room temperature. 



Corn: A Buyer's Guide 

There are four types of sweet corn: standard sweet, sugar-enhanced, 
supersweet, and synergistic. You won't see these agricultural terms 
used at grocery stores or even at farmers' markets, but they help to 
explain the differences among them in terms of sweetness, tender- 
ness, and how well they store. 



If you really want to know what type of corn you're buying, ask the 
farmer. Just be prepared to try something new each time. The corn 
variety you saw on your last visit is probably not the same one you're 
going to find on your next. In general, the more sugary varieties of corn 
take longer to grow and appear later at the market. 



Standard sweet 

Common varieties include 
Butter and Sugar, with 
white and yellow kernels, 
and Silver Queen, with 
white kernels. This type 
of corn has a traditional 
corn flavor and texture, 
although sweetness varies 
among varieties. Its sugars 
are quicker to convert to 
starch, so it doesn't keep 
long after harvest. 




Silver Queen 



Sugar-enhanced 

Delectable, Kandy Korn, 
and Seneca Dancer are 
three popular varieties. 
Known for having a more 
tender texture than the 
standard type, sugar- 
enhanced corn is widely 
popular. Its degree of 
sweetness changes with 
the variety, but the 
conversion of sugar to 
starch is slower than that 
of standard sweet corn, 
so it holds up better. 



Supersweet 

Varieties include Sun 
& Stars and Xtra-Sweet. 
The most sugary of all, this 
type of corn has less true 
corn flavor and a firmer, 
almost crunchy texture, 
because the skin on the 
kernels is tougher. It holds 
its sweetness longer than 
any other type of corn, 
which is why you'll often 
see it in supermarkets, 
where the corn isn't 
typically freshly picked. 



Synergistic 

A popular variety is 
Serendipity. This type 
has both the tenderness 
of sugar-enhanced corn 
and the more pronounced 
sweetness of supersweet. 
It requires more time 
to mature than sugar- 
enhanced corn and can 
be watery if harvested 
too soon. 




Seneca Dancer 



Supersweet 
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risotto with corn, spicy sausage, 



rating some of the corn to a mash and blending it with the 
rice makes a creamy foundation for this corn-studded risotto. 
Serves 4 to 6 as a main course 

6 cups lower-salt chicken broth; more as needed 

3 medium ears fresh corn, shucked and halved crosswise 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 medium cloves garlic, minced 

3 packed cups trimmed arugula 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 medium leek (white and light-green parts only), 
finely diced (about 3 A cup) 

% lb. hot Italian pork sausage, casings removed and 
broken into chunks 

2 cups arborio or carnaroli rice 

Yz cup dry white wine (like Pinot Grigio) 

1 /z cup freshly grated Pecorino Romano; more for serving 

2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley (optional) 

Heat the chicken broth in a medium saucepan over medium- 
high heat until very hot. Add the corn and cook until the kernels 
are just tender, 3 to 4 minutes. Transfer the corn to a cutting board 
and reduce the heat to keep the broth hot but not simmering. 
Once the corn is cool enough to handle, slice the kernels off 
four of the pieces. Grate the kernels from the remaining two 
pieces using the large holes of a box grater. Discard the cobs. 
Heat the olive oil and garlic in a large, heavy saucepan or me- 
dium Dutch oven over medium-high heat until the garlic is fra- 
grant, about 2 minutes. Add the arugula and toss with tongs until 
wilted, about 1 minute. Season with a generous pinch of salt s^nd 
pepper. Transfer the arugula to a cutting board, let it cool slightly, 
and then coarsely chop it. Wipe the pan clean. 
Melt the butter in the cleaned pan over medium heat. Add the leek 
and a generous pinch of salt and cook, stirring occasionally, until soft- 
ened, about 2 minutes. Add the sausage, breaking it apart with a fork 
or spoon into crumbles, and cook until no longer pink, 2 to 3 minutes. 
Add the rice and stir until the grains are well coated with fat and the edges 
become translucent, 1 to 2 minutes. Pour in the wine and stir until it's 
absorbed, about 30 seconds. Stir in the grated corn. 
Ladle enough of the hot broth into the pan to barely cover the rice, 
about 1 Yz cups. Bring to a boil and then adjust the heat to maintain a lively 
simmer. Cook, stirring frequently, until the broth is mostly absorbed, 2 to 
3 minutes. Continue adding broth in Yz-cup increments, stirring occasion- 
ally and letting each addition be absorbed before adding the next. 
After about 20 minutes, the rice should be just cooked but still fairly firm. 
At this point, add the whole corn kernels, chopped arugula, and another 
Y2 cup broth. Continue to simmer and stir until the corn is warmed through 
and the rice is just tender to the tooth, an additional 1 to 3 minutes. Stir 
in another splash of broth if the risotto seems too thick. Remove the pot 
from the heat and stir in the cheese. Season with salt and pepper to taste. 
Serve the risotto immediately with a sprinkling of cheese and parsley, if using. 







fresh corn fritters with charred tomato salsa 




Try these as an appetizer (served with the 
salsa here), as a side with grilled chicken or 
fish, or for breakfast with maple syrup. 
Yields about 26 bite-size fritters 

4 1 /2 oz. (1 cup) all-purpose flour 

% cup stone-ground yellow cornmeal 

2 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. sugar 

14 tsp. table salt; more for sprinkling 

Vz cup whole milk 

% cup sour cream 

2 large eggs 

1 cup fresh corn kernels (from about 1 large 
or 2 small ears of corn), coarsely chopped 



1-1 1 /z cups vegetable oil 

1 recipe Charred Tomato Salsa (opposite) 

In a medium bowl, stir the flour, cornmeal, 
baking powder, sugar, and salt. In a small bowl, 
whisk the milk, sour cream, and eggs. With a 
rubber spatula, gently stir the egg mixture into 
the flour mixture until just blended. Stir in the 
corn. Let sit for 10 to 15 minutes. Meanwhile, 
position a rack in the center of the oven and 
heat the oven to200°F. 
Pour the oil into a small, heavy frying pan, 
preferably cast iron, to a depth of Vz inch. 
Heat over medium heat until it's hot enough 
that a small dollop of batter sizzles when 
added. With a spring-lever miniature ice 
cream scoop or a tablespoon, scoop up a ball 



of the batter and gently release it into the hot 
oil. Add three or four more balls of batter to 
the hot oil, taking care not to crowd the pan. 
Reduce the heat to medium low so that the 
fritters cookgently. When golden brown on 
the bottom and barely cooked around the 
top edge, after 1 to 2 minutes, use a slotted 
spatula to turn the fritters and cook until 
golden on the bottom, 1 to 2 minutes longer. 
Transfer the fritters to a wire rack set over 
a baking sheet, sprinkle generously with salt, 
and keep warm in the oven. Continue to cook 
the remaining batter in small batches, adding 
more oil as needed to maintain the >2-inch 
depth. Serve right away with the salsa. 
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This salsa is great on grilled steak or chicken 
tacos, too. It'll keep in the fridge for up to 1 week. 
Yields about % cup 

1 lb. fresh ripe tomatoes (about 3 medium) 

1 unpeeled medium clove garlic 

% medium chipotle from a can of chipotle 
chiles in adobo sauce 

Kosher salt 

1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh cilantro 
V/z tsp. fresh lime juice 



Position an oven rack about 4 inches below 
the broiler and heat the broiler on high. Ar- 
range the tomatoes and garlic on a rimmed 
baking sheet and broil until the tomatoes 
are charred on one side, about 5 minutes. 
Turn the tomatoes and garlic and char on the 
second side, about 2 minutes longer. Let cool. 
Peel the tomatoes and garlic, discarding the 
skins and saving anyjuices that are released. 
In a blender, briefly puree the tomatoes and 
their juices, the garlic, chipotle chile, and 
Vz tsp. salt-it needn't be perfectly smooth. 
In a medium, heavy-based saucepan, heat 
the oil over medium-high heat. When a drop 
of the pureed tomato mixture sizzles when 
added, pour in the remaining puree. Bring to 
a boil, stirring frequently. Adjust the heat to 
an active simmer and continue to cook, stir- 
ring frequently, until reduced to a scant cup 
and thickened to a sauce consistency, 
8 to 12 minutes. Cool to room temperature. 
Stir in the cilantro and the limejuice. Season 
to taste with salt. Serve at room temperature. 




How to Grill 

Corn 
on the Cob 

Grilling is a great 
alternative to boiling 
corn on the cob, 
because it gives the 
cornatoasty flavor. 
With this method, 
the single layer of 
husk that's left on the 
corn protects it from 
charring all over, 
which can overpower 
the sweetness of the 
corn and dry it out. 






Prepare a me- 
dium to medium-high 
charcoal or gas grill 
fire (about 400°F). 
Meanwhile, remove 
all but the innermost 
layer of the corn husks. 
Gently bend back this 
remaining layer of husk 
without detaching it so 
that you can remove 
the silk. (Don't worry 
about getting all the 
silkoff-the rest will 
cook off or soften on 
the grill.) Pull the husks 
back into place so that 
the corn is loosely 
covered. 

Put the corn on the 
grill and cover. Turn 
when the husk is nicely 
browned on one side, 
after 2 to 3 minutes. 
Continue to cook and 
turn until the corn husk 
is toasted on all sides, 
5 to 6 minutes total. 
Serve immediately. 



sweet corn cake with 

ler coniDote 




summer corn soup with crisp prosciutto 



Yields about 8 cups; serves 4 as a main 
course or 8 as a starter 

3 very thin slices prosciutto 
3-4 large ears fresh corn 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 medium yellow onion, chopped 
(about VA cups) 

Kosher salt 

2 cups lower-salt chicken broth 

1 Vz cups medium-diced peeled red 
potato (from 2 to 3 medium) 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh basil 

Position an oven rack about 4 inches 
below the broiler and heat the broiler on 
high. Arrange the prosciutto in a single 
layer on a small baking sheet and broil 
until it begins to curl, 1 to 2 minutes. Flip 
the prosciutto and broil until it appears 
dry-crisp and has curled a bit more, 
about 1 minute. Let cool, then finely 
chop or crumble by hand; set aside. 
Slice the kernels off the corn cobs for a 
total of 3 cups corn. Reserve the cobs. 



In a medium Dutch oven over medium 
heat, melt the butter. Add the onion and 
cook until softened and slightly golden, 
5 to 7 minutes. Season with a generous 
pinch of salt. 

Add 4 cups of water, the broth, pota- 
toes, V/z cups of the corn, the cobs, and 
2 tsp. salt. Bring to a boil. Reduce the 
heat to medium low and simmer until 
the potatoes are tender, 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Remove from the heat and discard 
the cobs. 

Working in batches, carefully puree 
the soup in a blender, transferring each 
batch to a large heatproof bowl or large 
liquid measuring cup. 
Pour the pureed soup back into the 
pot. Add the remaining 1 Vz cups corn 
and bring to a boil over medium-high 
heat. Reduce heat to medium low and 
simmer, stirring occasionally, until the 
corn kernels are tender, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Garnish each serving with the crisped 
prosciutto and basil. 



Fresh Picked 



When you're buying sweet corn, don't get hung up on varieties. Instead, keep in 
mind that timing is everything. Corn's sugars quickly turn into starch as the corn 
ages, so freshness should be your priority. 

Buy To start, find a reliable source for locally grown produce-one that's closely 
linked to the fields where the vegetables are grown. Ideally, this means buying 
straight from the farm, either at a farmstand or a nearby farmers' market. Don't 
husk the corn before buying it. Instead, look for ears snugly wrapped in green husks 
that look vibrant, not dried out. Run your fingers along the ear. You should be able to 
feel plump, densely packed kernels up to or close to the tip. 

Store At home, use fresh corn as soon as possible. If you must store it, don't 
remove the husk, which protects the corn from moisture loss. Wrap the ears in 
damp paper towels, seal them in zip-top bags, and store in the fridge for no longer 
than two days. 
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A lavender-scented topping lends an elegant 
touch to this rustic cake. To cook the corn, 
boil it in lightly salted water until tender- 
3 to 5 minutes, depending on how fresh the 
corn is. You can skip sifting the cornmeal if 
you'd like a coarser texture in the cake. 
Serves 10 to 12 

FOR THE CAKE 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened; 
more for the pan 

414 oz. (1 cup) unbleached all-purpose flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 

14 tsp. table salt 

214 oz. (Yz cup) sifted stone-ground yellow 
cornmeal 

1 cup cooked fresh corn kernels (from 
about 1 large ear) 

Yz cup sour cream, at room temperature 

% cup granulated sugar 

3 large eggs, at room temperature and 
lightly beaten 

FOR THE COMPOTE 

1 cup granulated sugar 

2 tsp. dried lavender 

1 Vk cups cooked fresh corn kernels 
(from about 2 medium ears) 

1 cup fresh blueberries 
MAKE THE CAKE 

Position a rack in the center of the oven and 
heat the oven to 350°F. Butter the sides and 
bottom of a 9x2-inch round cake pan. Fit a 
circle of parchment in the bottom of the pan 
and butter that as well. 




For sources, see Where to Buy It 



Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt into a 
medium bowl. Whisk in the cornmeal; set aside. 
Puree the corn kernels in a food proces- 
sor until smooth. Strain the puree through a 
fine sieve, pressing with a rubber spatula to 
extract the liquid; scrape any puree off the 
bottom of the sieve into the liquid and then 
discard the remaining solids. Measure V* cup 
of the strained corn liquid and transfer to a 
small bowl (discard any excess liquid). Stir in 
the sour cream. 

In a stand mixer fitted with the paddle 
attachment, beat the butter and sugar 
on medium-high speed until fluffy, about 
2 minutes. Stop and scrape the sides of the 
bowl. On low speed, slowly pour in the beaten 
eggs, mixing until incorporated and stopping 
midway to scrape down the sides. (The 
mixture will be loose and curdled-looking.) 



On low speed, add one-third of the flour mix- 
ture and mix until just blended. Add one-third 
of the sour cream-corn mixture and mix until 
just blended. Alternate adding the remaining 
flour and sour cream mixtures in two addi- 
tions each. Do not overmix. 
Scrape the batter into the cake pan and 
spread it evenly with a spatula. Bake until the 
cake is golden brown and springs back when 
lightly pressed in the center, 30 to 35 minutes. 
Transfer to a rack to cool for 10 to 15 minutes. 
Run a knife around the edge of the pan and 
then gently invert the cake onto the rack, 
removing the pan. Remove the parchment, 
turn the cake right side up onto the rack, and 
let cool completely. 



MAKE THE COMPOTE 

Combine the sugar and % cup water in a small 
saucepan. Bring to a simmer over medium- 
high heat, stirring frequently until the sugar 
has dissolved completely. Remove from the 
heat. Add the lavender and stir to combine. 
Let infuse for 10 minutes, then strain the 
syrup into a small bowl and let cool. 
When ready to serve the cake, stir the corn 
and blueberries into the syrup. Cut the cake 
into wedges, and top each serving with about 
3 Tbs. of the mixture, letting most of the 
syrup drain off the spoon before sprinkling 
the blueberries and corn over the cake. 

Maryellen Driscoll is a Fine Cooking 
contributing editor. She and her husband 
own Free Bird Farm, in upstate New York. □ 
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THERE ARE SO MANY GOOD REASONS to grill 
shellfish. Whether it's shrimp, lobster, clams, mus- 
sels, or oysters, grilling shellfish is as simple as can 
be — in most cases, a brush of olive oil and a sprinkle 
of salt are all you need in the way of prep — and it's 
a great way to serve a crowd. But the best reason 
is flavor. Nothing quite matches the sweet, intense, 
and slightly charred taste of shellfish when it's 
cooked on the grill. 



The process is inherently easy, but there is some- 
thing of an art to grilling shellfish. First, leave it 
in the shell, which protects the delicate meat and 
keeps it moist during cooking. Then grill it over 
relatively high, direct heat and cover the grill to 
keep the heat in; otherwise, the cooking time will be 
too long and the shellfish will get tough. Finally, pair 
it with a sauce of your choice (there are three tasty 
ones to choose from here) and you've got the mak- 
ings of a perfect summer cookout. 




grilled lobster 

See Test Kitchen, p. 81, for directions 
on how to pick the meat from a cooked 
lobster. 
Serves 4 

4 whole live lobsters (1 Vz to 2 lb. each) 
or 4 frozen lobster tails, thawed 

Olive oil, as needed 

Prepare the live lobsters as directed in 
Test Kitchen, p. 81. 

Prepare a medium-high gas or charcoal 
grill fire. Brush olive oil on both sides of 
the lobsters and set them bottom side 
down on the cooking grates. Grill until 
the shells are bright red and the protein 
in the juices that seep from the shells 
turns white and coagulates, 8 to 
10 minutes for a 114-1 b. lobster and 
12 to 14 minutes for a 2-lb. lobster. 
(There's no need to turn the lobster 
over.) A thawed lobster tail will take 
about 8 minutes to grill. 
Remove the lobsters from the grill and 
let cool for a few minutes. Serve warm 
with the dipping sauce of your choice 
(see pp. 48-49). 

Note: With this method, you'll end up 
with a slight curve in the lobster's tail. 
If you want to keep the tail straight, 
thread a metal or bamboo skewer 
through the tail before grilling. 



grilled shrimp 

For tips on deveining shell-on shrimp, 
see Test Kitchen, p. 81. 
Serves 4 

1 lb. jumbo shell-on shrimp 
(16 to 20 per lb.), preferably 
deveined 

2 Tbs. olive oil 
Kosher salt 

Rinse the shrimp under cold running 
water. Dry the shrimp with paper towels 
and toss them in the oil to coat. Season 
with1 1 / 2 tsp. salt. 

Prepare a medium-high gas or charcoal 
grill fire. When the grill is ready, use 
long-handled tongs to put the shrimp 
on the cooking grates, arranging them 
across the grates so they don't fall 
through. Grill, turning halfway through 
cooking, until the shrimp curl and 
become pink, 2 or3 minutes perside. 
Transfer to a platter. Serve immediately 
with the dipping sauce of your choice 
(see pp. 48-49), or chill to use in a 
seafood salad or a cold shrimp cocktail. 



Photographs by Scott Phillips 




mussels, clams" and oysters 



This recipe serves four, but it's easily 
doubled or tripled. Plan on 6 shellfish per 
person, but buy more than that, since 
2 or 3 out of every dozen may not open 
and will need to be discarded. 
Serves 4 

30 fresh mussels, clams, or oysters 
in the shell 

Scrub the shellfish with a stiff brush 
under cool running water. If the mussels 
have beards, pull them off. Pat dry. 
Prepare a medium-high gas or charcoal 
fire. When the grill is ready, set the 
shellfish directly on the cookinggrate 
(oysters cupped side down). Grill until 



the shells pop open, the meat is plump, 
and the juices are boiling and sizzling in 
the shell, 3 to 7 minutes for mussels, 6 to 
10 minutes for clams, and 4 to 6 minutes 
for oysters; there's no need to turn the 
shellfish. (Cooking times can vary widely, 
because the larger the shellfish, the lon- 
ger it will take to cook; on the other hand, 
the fresher it is, the shorter the cook- 
ing time.) Remove the shellfish as they 
finish cooking, protecting your hands 
with tongs or hot pads. Discard any that 
don't open. Serve on the half shell with 
the dipping sauce of your choice (see 
pp. 48-49). 
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Oysters "R" 
Good All Year 

There's an old wives' tale that 
oysters shouldn't be eaten in the 
hot summer months (any month 
that doesn't have the letter "r" 
in its name). Not true! Decades 
ago, when refrigeration was still 
primitive, the concern was probably 
valid. But with modern refrigera- 
tion, cooked oysters are perfectly 
safe in summer and, most would 
argue, raw oysters are, too, as long as 
they've been properly refrigerated. 




1 



shellfish on the grill: a buyer's guide 

When you're shopping for shellfish, freshness is key. Always buy shellfish on the day you plan to use 
it and refrigerate it as soon as you can. Not only will fresher shellfish taste better, but it will also cook 
faster. Here's what to look for when buying shellfish, how to store it properly, and how long to grill it. 





Shrimp 



Lobster 




> Unless you live close to where they 
are fished, the freshest shrimp are 
frozen. That's because they're usu- 
ally flash frozen within hours of being 
caught. Most nonfrozen shrimp 
sold in stores have been previously 
frozen and are less fresh. 

> Choose IQF (Individually Quick 
Frozen) shrimp in the shell. 

> Lookforjumbo16to20count 
shrimp, which means that there are 
16 to 20 shrimp in a pound (in gen- 
eral, the lower the number of shrimp 
per pound, the larger the shrimp). 



• Purchase whole live lobsters and 

kill them just before grilling (for direc- 
tions, see Test Kitchen, page 81). 

• One VA- to 2-lb. lobster per person 
is usually enough. But if you are buy- 
ing "chicken" lobsters, which weigh 
under a pound a piece, count on 
two lobsters per person. 



• An IQF (Individually Quick Frozen) 
lobster tail is a good alternative to a 
whole lobster. Not only is it easier to 
handle, but it's also less expensive. 



• When buying mussels, clams, and 
oysters, make sure their shells are 
closed or that they close imme- 
diately with a gentle tap. That's an 
indication they're still alive. 

• Discard any whose shells open 
prior to cooking. 

• Buy more than the quantity required, 
since you'll likely have to discard a 
few that don't open during cooking. 



Keep shrimp frozen 
until ready to use; 
thaw under cold 
running water. Store 
thawed shrimp in 
the refrigerator in 
a loosely closed 
plastic bag on a 
bed of ice in a large 
bowl or dish with 
sides. Refresh ice 
as it melts, and use 
within a day. 



Store live lobsters 
in the refrigerator in 
a damp paper bag 
on wet newspapers 
or paper towels in 
a large pan or plat- 
ter with sides. Use 
within a day. 



Keep frozen until 
ready to use. Thaw 
under cold running 
water just before 
cooking. 



Store in an open 
plastic bag in the 
refrigerator on a 
bed of ice in a large 
bowl or dish with 
sides. Refresh ice 
as it melts, and use 
within a day. 




Small (about VA lb.), 
8 to 10 minutes 

Large (about 2 lb.), 
12 to 14 minutes 



8 minutes 



Mussels, 

3 to 7 minutes 

Clams, 

6 to 10 minutes 

Oysters, 

4 to 6 minutes 





For sources, see Where to Buy It 
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bloody mary 
cocktail sauce 

This tart and tangy sauce is a twist on 
a classic Bloody Mary cocktail. Rim 
your serving dish with celery salt before 
serving, if you like. 
Yields a scant 2% cups 



small lemons 

small lime 

cup ketchup 

cup Heinz chili sauce 

heaping Tbs. prepared white 
horseradish; more to taste 

Tbs. vodka 

Tbs. Worcestershire sauce 

tsp. pureed canned chipotle chile 
in adobo; more to taste 




old bay dipping sauce 

The flavors of a classic shrimp boil are 
combined in one dynamite melted- 
butter dipping sauce. 
Yields about 1 cup 

8 oz. (1 cup) unsalted butter, 
cut into 16 pieces 

1 Tbs. Old Bay Seasoning 

1 Tbs. grated shallot (about 
1 large shallot) 

In a small saucepan, bring 3 Tbs. water 
to a simmer over medium heat. Reduce 
the heat to low. One piece at a time, 
whisk in the butter, waiting until each 
piece is completely incorporated before 



Va tsp. celery salt; more to taste 

Finely grate the zest from the lemons 
and then juice them. Juice the lime. In 
a nonreactive bowl, mix 3 Tbs. of the 
lemon juice, 2 Tbs. of the lime juice, 
and all of the zest with the ketchup, chili 
sauce, horseradish, vodka, Worcester- 
shire, chipotle, and celery salt until 
well combined. 

The sauce can be refrigerated for up 
to a week. Add more horseradish, 
chipotle, lemon juice, or celery salt 
to taste before serving. 

Note: Chipotles come canned in adobo 
sauce. The easiest way to use them is 
to puree the whole can and store the 
mixture in an airtight container in the 
refrigerator for up to 2 weeks or in the 
freezer for up to 3 months. Use a small 
amount to add a sweet, smoky heat to 
everything from this cocktail sauce to 
mayonnaise, soups, and stews. 



These three delicious 
dipping sauces 
work well with any 
grilled shellfish. * 
Pick your favorite or 
make them all. J 




orange -saffron aioli 



adding the next. Once the consistency 
begins to change from watery to 
creamy, with a pale yellow hue (after 4 
or 5 pieces of butter have been whisked 
in), emulsification has begun. At this 
point, you can add 2 or 3 pieces of butter 
at a time, making sure they are almost 
fully combined before adding more. 
Whisk in the Old Bay and shallot. Turn 
off the heat but leave the pan on the 
burner to let the flavors develop. Serve 
warm. This sauce can be made up to 
2 hours ahead and kept in a warm spot. 



This sauce is tailor-made for grilled 
mussels, but it's good with other shell- 
fish, too. Omit the olives if you want a 
more delicate flavor. 
Yields about 1 cup 

1 large orange 

Pinch saffron, threads crumbled 

2 large cloves garlic, roughly chopped 
or grated 

1 tsp. Dijon mustard 

1 large egg yolk 

Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Vz cup vegetable oil; more as needed 

Kosher salt 

% cup pitted and finely chopped 
Nicoise olives 



Finely grate the zest from half the 
orange and then juice the orange. 
Put 1>2Tbs. of thejuice in a small bowl 
along with the saffron, and let sit for 
10 minutes. 

In a food processor, combine the saf- 
fron mixture, orange zest, garlic, and 
mustard and pulse until the garlic is 
pureed, about 15 seconds. Add the egg 
yolk and process for 10 seconds. With 
the machine running, slowly pour the 
olive oil and vegetable oil through the 
feed tube until the sauce is thick and well 
combined. (If you like a thicker texture, 
add a little more vegetable oil.) Season 
to taste with salt. 

Refrigerate the aYoli for at least 2 hours 
to let the flavors marry. (The aioli will 
keep for 1 week in the refrigerator.) Fold 
in the olives just before serving. 

Note: This recipe contains a raw eg 
yolk; if that's a concern, use a pasteur- 
ized egg instead. 

Elizabeth Karmel is the author 
of Soaked, Slathered, and 
Seasoned: A Complete 
Guide to Flavoring 
Food for the 
Grill. □ 




Watch a video on preparing lobsters 
for the grill at FineCooking.com/extras. 
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cold 

Comfort 

Take a childhood 
favorite (remember 
Popsicles?), add 
vodka (or bourbon 
or sparkling wine), 
and freeze. The 
result? The coolest 
new cocktail party 
of the summer. 



BY GENEVIEVE KO 



i 






bellini pops 

The combination of ripe summer 
peaches and Prosecco makes for 
a sweet frozen treat that tastes a 
lot like the popular cocktail. 
Yields 10 pops 

16 to 18 oz. ripe peaches (about 
4 medium), peeled, pitted, 
and chopped 

% cup granulated sugar 

2Vk tsp. fresh lemon juice 

V/z cups Prosecco 

Stir the peaches, sugar, and 
lemon juice in a medium sauce- 
pan. Bring to a boil over high heat, 
reduce the heat to medium, and 
simmer, stirring frequently, until 
the mixture is thick and syrupy, 
10 to 15 minutes. Most of the 
peaches will have broken down, 
with some softened chunks 
remaining. 

Transfer the mixture to a blender 
and blend until smooth. Add the 
Prosecco and blend briefly to in- 
corporate it. Let the mixture cool 
to room temperature and then 
refrigerate until cold. 
Divide the mixture among ten 
3-oz. pop molds or wax-lined 
paper cups and freeze until just 
barely set, about VA hours. Insert 
craft sticks and freeze until firm, 
at least 6 hours more. When 
ready to serve, unmold or peel off 
the paper cups. The pops can be 
frozen for up to 3 days. 
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For sources, see Where to Buy 



bittersweet 
chocolate - 
bourbon pops 

Dark chocolate and bourbon 
make for a truly decadent treat. 
Yields 8 pops 



y 2 

3 1 / 2 



cup granulated sugar 

oz. bittersweet chocolate 
(70% to 72%), chopped 

Tbs. Dutch-processed 
cocoa powder 

tsp. table salt 

Tbs. good-quality bourbon 
(like Knob Creek) 



Put the sugar, chocolate, cocoa 
powder, salt, and 2 cups water 
in a large saucepan. Bring to a boil 
over medium heat, whisking 
constantly. Transfer to a 4-cup 
glass measure (or any container 
with a spout for easy pouring). 
Let cool at room temperature 
for 30 minutes. 
Stir in the bourbon and divide 
the mixture among eight 3-oz. 
pop molds or wax-lined paper 
cups. Freeze until just set, about 

3 hours. Insert craft sticks and 
freeze until completely set, about 

4 hours more. When ready to 
serve, unmold or peel off the 
paper cups. The pops can be 
frozen for up to 3 days. 



Play It Cool 

TIPS TO CHILLY SUCCESS 

Shape Almost any mold— from 
classic cylinders to whimsical rockets- 
will work. Or keep it simple and use 
small wax-lined paper cups, which 
peel off easily. 

Freeze To ensure that the pops freeze 
firmly, make certain your freezer is 
settoO°F. 

Serve You can pile a colorful selection 
of ice pops on a platter and pass it, 
or serve them individually in glasses 
(which do a good job of catching drips). 



w 






A splash of citron vodka gives the 
classic creanjpop a decidedly 
adult kick. 
Yields 8 pc 

3 or 4 medium lemons 

1 cup heavy cream 
ijrcup whole milk 

Yz cup granulated sugar 
Vb tsp. table salt 

2 Tbs. citron vodka 

Using a vegetable peeler, remove 
all of the zest from 3 of the lem- 
ons in 3- to 4-inch-long strips. 
Set the lemons aside. 
Combine the lemon zest, cream, 
milk, sugar, and salt in a large 
saucepan. Bring to a simmer over 
medium heat, stirring occasion- 
ally to dissolve the sugar, about 
5 minutes. Remove from the 
heat. Let steep at room tempera- 
ture, stirring occasionally, for 
20 minutes. 

Squeeze % cup juice from the 
reserved lemons (juice the fourth 
lemon, if necessary). Stirring 
constantly, pour the lemon juice 
into the cream mixture in a slow 
stream. Stir in the vodka. 
Strain the mixture through a fine 
sieve into a 4-cup glass measure 
(or any container with a spout for 
easy pouring), pressing on the 
solids to extract as much liquid 
as possible. Divide the mixture 
among eight 3-oz. pop molds or 
wax-lined paper cups. Freeze until 
just barely set, 5 to 6 hours. Insert 
craft sticks and freeze until com- 
pletely set, about 2 hours more. 
When ready to serve, unmold or 
peel off the paper cups. The pops 
can be frozen for up to 3 days. 

Genevieve Ko is the co-author, with 
Pichet Ong, of The Sweet Spot: 
Asian-Inspired Desserts. □ 




Photographs by Scott Phillips 
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ESH TOMATO 
SAUCE 



COOK ONCE, EAT TWICE 





GREEK-SPICED 
LAMB MEATBALLS 
IN TOMATO SAUCE 



CURRIED CHICKPEA 
AND SUMMER 
VEGETABLE STEW 



GRILLED MUSHROOM 
PIZZAS WITH 
FRESH TOMATOES 
AND ARUGULA 





Turn those ripe-right-now 
tomatoes into a big pot 
of sauce; then make 
the most of it in three 
unexpected recipes. 

BY DOMENICA MARCHETTI 

I LOOK FORWARD to summer tomatoes 
the way some children feverishly anticipate 
Christmas morning, counting down the weeks 
until they appear at my farmers' market. 

But just like a child surrounded with too 
many gifts, I admit to feeling a little over- 
whelmed by the bounty when tomato season is 
in full swing. I try my best to do right by them, 
serving tomatoes in salads, sandwiches, and 
savory tarts. But when all those red beauties 
start to overtake the counter, I pull out my big- 
gest saucepan and get to work on a big batch 
of fresh tomato sauce. 

The best tomatoes for sauce are Romas 
(also known as plum tomatoes), because 
they're meaty and have less water than other 
varieties. Once peeled and seeded, they cook 
into a richly flavored sauce in about an hour. 

That big pot of sauce means some great 
weeknight meals. After I use some to top 
pasta for dinner the first night, it becomes the 
foundation for deeply flavored dishes like a 
curried stew loaded with summer vegetables, 
Greek-spiced lamb meatballs, and grilled 
pizzas topped with even more fresh tomatoes. 

And because this sauce freezes so well, you 
can enjoy the essence of summer's flavors long 
after the last tomato plant has withered — 
insurance of the seasonal kind. 
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resh tomato sauce 



Yields about 8 cups sauce; serves 4, with leftovers 

8 lb. ripe Roma tomatoes (about 40) 
14 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
3 medium cloves garlic, crushed 
2 tsp. kosher salt 

Bring a large pot of water to a rolling boil. Rinse the tomatoes in cold water. With a 
paring knife, cut an X into the bottom of each tomato. (This will make it easier to peel 
the tomatoes once they're blanched.) Carefully lower about 10 tomatoes into the 
boiling water and leave them for 20 to 30 seconds. Use a slotted spoon to move them 
to a large bowl filled with ice water. Continue blanching the tomatoes in batches and 
transferring them to the ice water. ' 

Use a paring knife and your fingers to remove the skin from the tomatoes-it should 
peel off easily. Cut the tomatoes lengthwise into quarters, core, and remove the seeds. 
Coarsely chop the tomatoes and transfer them to a bowl. 

Heat the oil and the garlic in a 5- to 6-quart heavy-duty pot over medium-low heat until 
the garlic begins to sizzle and very lightly browns, 3 to 4 minutes. Carefully pour in the 
tomatoes. Raise the heat to medium high and bring the tomatoes to a boil. Stir in the 
salt, reduce the heat to medium, and let the sauce simmer, stirring occasionally, until 
the tomatoes have broken down and the sauce has thickened, about 1 hour. Remove 
from the heat and discard the garlic. 



spaghetti 
with summer 
tomato sauce 



Serve the sauce over pasta the first 
night and still have plenty left for the 
recipes on the following pages. 
Serves 4 

1 lb. dried spaghetti, 
or other pasta shape 

Kosher salt 

2Yz cups Fresh Tomato Sauce 
(recipe at left) 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh basil leaves 

Freshly grated Parmigiano- 
Reggiano, for serving 

Cook the pasta in boiling salted 
water according to package 
directions; drain. In a small saucepan, 
heat the tomato sauce over medium- 
low heat until just simmering. Off the 
heat, stir in the basil and salt to taste. 
Toss the pasta with the sauce and 
sprinkle with the Parmigiano. 
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COOK ONCE, EAT TWICE 



greek- spiced lamb meatballs in tomato sauce 



Spice up the tomato sauce and you have a 
rich gravy in which to simmer fragrant lamb 
meatballs. Garnish with tangy feta and serve 
with a Greeksalad and rice or pitas. 
Yields 16 meatballs; serves 4 

FOR THE MEATBALLS 

Nonstick cooking spray 

1 cup fresh breadcrumbs, preferably 
sourdough 

% cup low-fat milk 

3 A lb. ground lamb, preferably shoulder meat 

1 large egg, lightly beaten 

2 Tbs. minced red onion 

1 Tbs. minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 

2 tsp. minced fresh oregano 
1 tsp. minced garlic 

Yz tsp. dried mint 

% tsp. ground cinnamon 

% tsp. sweet paprika, preferably Hungarian 

% tsp. ground allspice 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 



FOR THE SAUCE 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 cup finely chopped red onion 

2 tsp. finely chopped fresh oregano 
1 fresh bay leaf 

1 3-inch cinnamon stick 
Yz tsp. ground allspice 

Yz cup dry red wine 

2 cups Fresh Tomato Sauce (recipe opposite) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

4 oz. feta (preferably Greek), crumbled 
(scant 1 cup) 

MAKE THE MEATBALLS 

Heat the oven to 400°F and lightly coat a 
rimmed baking sheet with cooking spray. In a 
small bowl, combine the breadcrumbs and 
milk; let sit until the bread absorbs the milk, 
about 10 minutes. 

Put the lamb in a medium bowl. Squeeze the 
excess milk out of the breadcrumbs and add 
them to the lamb. Add the egg, onion, parsley, 
oregano, garlic, mint, cinnamon, paprika, all- 
spice, Yz tsp. salt, and a few grinds of pepper. 
With your hands or a rubber spatula, gently 
work the mixture together until thoroughly 
combined. Moisten your hands with cold 



water and shape the mixture into 16 balls 
(about the size of golf balls); arrange them 
on the baking sheet. 

Bake the meatballs until cooked through 
and browned on top, 20 to 25 minutes. 

MAKE THE SAUCE 

Heat the oil in a large heavy-based sauce- 
pan over medium-low heat. Add the onion 
and cook, stirring frequently, until softened, 
about 8 minutes. Stir in the oregano, bay leaf, 
cinnamon stick, and allspice. Raise the heat 
to medium high and add the wine. Simmer 
for a minute or two until slightly reduced and 
then add the tomato sauce and Yz cup water. 
Bring the sauce to a boil and reduce the heat 
to medium low. Let the sauce cook at a gentle 
simmer, stirring occasionally, for 30 minutes. 
Add more water if it seems too thick. 
Add the baked meatballs to the sauce, turn- 
ing to coat them. Cover the pan partially and 
cook until the meatballs are heated through, 
about 5 minutes. Discard the bay leaf and 
cinnamon stick and season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Serve the meatballs and sauce 
sprinkled with the feta. 
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curried chickpea and summer vegetable stew 



Transform the tomato sauce into an Indian- 
style vegetable stew that takes advantage of 
the season's bounty. Serve over basmati rice. 
You can also top it with the grilled chicken 
thighs on p. 89. 
Serves 4 to 6 

2 Tbs. peanut or vegetable oil 
2 cups diced yellow onion 
2 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 
1 Tbs. minced garlic 

1 medium eggplant, cut into 1 /&-inch cubes 
(4 cups) 

1 medium yellow summer squash, cut into 

14-inch cubes (1%cups) 
1 medium zucchini, cut into 14-inch cubes 

(114 cups) 

Kosher salt 

1 tsp. garam masala 

Vz tsp. ground coriander 

Vz tsp. ground cumin 

Vz tsp. ground turmeric 

1 small red hot chile, minced 

Freshly ground black pepper 

1 15-oz. can chickpeas, with liquid 

1 Vz cups Fresh Tomato Sauce (recipe on p. 56) 

1 cup light coconut milk 

% cup plus 2 Tbs. chopped fresh cilantro 

14 cup unsweetened shredded coconut, 
lightly toasted (optional) 



Heat the oil in a large, deep skillet over me- 
dium heat until shimmering. Add the onion 
and cook, stirring frequently until soft and 
golden, about 15 minutes (reduce the heat 
to medium low, if necessary, to prevent the 
onion from burning). Stir in the ginger and gar- 
lic and cook for 2 minutes. Add the eggplant, 
yellow squash, zucchini, and Vz tsp. salt; stir 
to coat thoroughly. Cook over medium heat , 
stirring occasionally, until the vegetables are 
barely tender, 7 to 10 minutes. 
Stir in the garam masala, coriander, cumin, 
turmeric, chile, 1 tsp. salt, and a few grinds of 
pepper. Cook until the spices are fragrant, 

1 to 2 minutes. Pour in the chickpeas and their 
liquid, the tomato sauce, coconut milk, and 

2 Tbs. of the cilantro. 

Raise the heat to medium high and bring the 
stew to a boil. Reduce the heat to medium 
low and simmer, uncovered, until the egg- 
plant and zucchini are completely tender 
but still hold their shape, and the sauce has 
thickened, 15 to 20 minutes. 
To serve, ladle the stew into shallow rimmed 
bowls and sprinkle with the remaining 14 cup 
cilantro and the toasted coconut (if using). 




a.qt Fond 



An easy dinner is guaranteed 
when you have a container's 
worth of this simple tomato 
sauce on hand. Here's how to 
keep it tasting great: 

• Let cool and then transfer 
to an airtight container. 

• Keep in the refrigerator for 
up to three days. 

• Stash in the freezer for up 
to three months. 
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grilled mushroom, onion, and fontina pizzas 
with fresh tomatoes and arugula 



To make the pizzas even faster, use refrigerated store-bought pizza 
dough. Before shaping, allow the dough to sit at room temperature 
until pliable, about 45 minutes. 
Serves 4 

1 recipe Pizza Dough (at right) 

1 Vz cups Fresh Tomato Sauce (recipe on p. 56) 

2 tsp. chopped fresh basil 

4 large portobello mushroom caps, gills and stems removed 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; more for drizzling 

Kosher or sea salt and freshly ground black pepper 

1 large red onion, sliced into 14-inch-thick disks 

3 cups grated Fontina Val d'Aosta (BYz oz.) 

2 medium yellow, purple, or orange tomatoes, sliced 
% inch thick 

2 cups baby arugula 

Vz cup loosely packed small fresh basil leaves 
Balsamic vinegar, for drizzling 

Prepare a hot charcoal or gas grill fire. If using char- 
coal, spread the hot coals across half of the charcoal 
grate and leave the other half clear. If usinggas, turn 
one of the burners to low to create a cooler zone. 
Scrub the grill grate with a wire brush and then wipe 
the grate with a paper towel dipped in oil. 
While the grill is heating, shape the pizza dough. Put 
the dough on a lightly floured work surface. Knead 
it briefly to expel any air bubbles and then cut it 
into quarters. Cover 3 pieces with plastic wrap to 
prevent them from drying out. Using a rolling pin 
oryour hands, flatten the dough into a 10-inch 
circle about inch thick. If at any point the 
dough resists rolling, set it aside to rest for a few 
minutes while you work another piece of dough. 
Lightly dust a baking sheet with a little semolina 
or flour. Using your fingers, transfer the rolled-out 
dough to the baking sheet and cover with parch- 
ment. Repeat with the remaining3 pieces of dough, 
shingling the dough between lightly dusted sheets of 
parchment. Cover the baking sheet with plastic wrap 
and refrigerate until ready to grill the pizzas. 
Bring the tomato sauce to a simmer in a small pot over 
medium heat. Remove it from the heat and stir in the 
chopped basil. Keep warm. 

When the grill is hot, brush the mushroom caps with 
2 Tbs. of the olive oil and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Slide 
toothpicks or skewers horizontally into the onion disks to 
hold them together. Brush the disks with the remaining 1 Tbs. 
olive oil and season with salt and pepper. Arrange the mush- 
rooms and onions on the hot side of the grill and cook until grill 
marks have formed, about 4 minutes. Flip and grill until they are 
well marked and tender, 3 to 4 minutes more for mushrooms, 




1 minute more for onions (if the onions threaten to char, move 
them to the cool side of the grill). Let cool briefly, remove the 
skewers from the onions, and then coarsely chop the mushrooms 
and onions. 

Have the pizza dough, sauce, toppings, and a clean baking sheet 
ready near the grill. Use your fingers to carefully transfer one of the 
dough rounds onto the grate over the hot part of the grill. Grill just 
until grill marks form on the bottom and the dough has begun to 
crisp and puff up a bit, about 2 minutes. (If you are able to fit 

2 pizzas on the hot part of the grill at the same time, grill 2 at a time.) 
Using tongs and a wide spatula, move the crust, cooked side up, to 
the empty baking sheet. Spoon a thin layer of heated tomato sauce 
over the surface of the pizza. Scatter % cup Fontina over the sauce, 
and then top with one-quarter of the mushrooms and onions. 
Using tongs and a wide spatula, slide the pizza, raw side down, 
onto the cooler side of the grill. Cover and grill until the bottom is 
browned and crisped and the cheese has melted, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Using the tongs and spatula, transfer the pizza to a large dinner 
plate. Top with about 4 tomato slices and lightly season them with 
salt. Scatter about one-quarter of the arugula and basil over the 
pizza and drizzle with a little olive oil and balsamic vinegar. 

Grill the remaining 3 pizzas in the same way, dividing the toppings 
evenly among them. Serve as soon as all of the pizzas have been 
grilled. (If you want the cooked pizzas to remain hot, put them in a 
200°F oven as you finish them, but wait until just before serving to 
top with the tomatoes, arugula, and basil.) 

PIZZA DOUGH 

Yields about VA lb. dough 

12 1 /£ oz. (2 3 A cups) bread flour; more as needed 

1 14 oz. (% cup) semolina flour; more for dusting 

2 tsp. rapid-rise (instant) yeast 
VA tsp. fine sea salt 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; more for the bowl 

Combine the bread flour, semolina, yeast, and sea salt in a food 
processor fitted with the metal blade. Pour 1 cup of cool water 
through the feed tube, pulsing as you pour. With the motor running, 
pour the oil through the feed tube and process until the dough 
comes together, about 1 minute. 

Turn the dough out onto a clean work surface-you may or may 
not need to flour the surface, depending on how tacky the dough 
is. Knead the dough until it's smooth and elastic, about 2 minutes, 
and then gather it into a ball. Grease a large bowl with olive oil and 
put the dough in the bowl, turning to coat it with oil. Cover the bowl 
tightly with plastic wrap and leave in a warm place until the dough 
has doubled in size, VAto2 hours. 

Domenica Marchetti is a cooking teacher and cookbook author. Her 
most recent book is Big Night In: More Than 100 Wonderful Recipes 
for Feeding Family and Friends Italian- Style. □ 
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Those who cook together, eat well 
together, especially when the 
menu's as fresh and fast as this one. 

BY ED SCHOENFELD 




WHEN IT COMES TO planning a party menu, I 
like delicious — it just has to taste good. And if the food's 
as much fun to make as it is to eat, guests will be happy 
helping out in the kitchen. That's my kind of party. 

This is my kind of food, too — a modern mix of simple, 
fresh dishes with an Asian bent. The watermelon lemon- 
ade gets spiked with shochu, a Japanese (or sometimes 
Korean) spirit, while the pasta salad takes a new turn 
with snow peas, shiitake mushrooms, and sesame oil. A 
tasty twist on shrimp cocktail includes spicy mayo and 
crisp garlic breadcrumbs, and crunchy panko-breaded 
pork cutlets are topped with a Thai-inspired herb salad. 
Dessert is do-ahead (because your guests deserve a 
break by then): pineapple parfaits with mint, strawber- 
ries, and lychees. Like I said, easy and just a little exotic. 
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shochu watermelon 
lemonade 

Shochu is a Japanese or Korean spirit typi- 
cally distilled from barley, sweet potatoes, 
or rice. It has a light, slightly sweet, nutty 
flavor. You can substitute vodka, if you like. 
Yields 8 cups; serves 8 

4 cups peeled, seeded, and cubed wa- 
termelon (from about 4 1 /£ lb. unpeeled 
watermelon), plus thin wedges for 
garnish 

3 A cup fresh lemon juice (from 4 or 5 lem- 
ons), plus thin lemon slices for garnish 

% cup granulated sugar 

1 cup shochu, chilled; more to taste 

Puree the watermelon in a blender or 
food processor until smooth. Strain the 
puree through a fine sieve-you'll need 
2 cups of watermelon juice. In a large 
bowl or pitcher, mix the watermelon juice, 
lemon juice, sugar, shochu, and 4 cups 
water until the sugar is dissolved. Refriger- 
ate until well chilled, at least 2 hours and 
up to 6 hours. 

When ready to serve, add more shochu 
to taste, if necessary. Serve in tall glasses 
filled with ice, garnished with a slice of 
lemon and a wedge of watermelon. 

To dr i nk 



poached shrimp with spicy mayo 
and garlic breadcrumbs 



After cocktails, or with the meal, 
pour a Riesling with citrusy notes, 
like the Piesporter Goldtropfchen 
Spatlese ($22). A smooth, mildly 
bitter lager such as Brooklyn Lager 
is a great beer option. 



To eat, guests dip each shrimp in the spicy 
mayo and then in the breadcrumbs. 
Serves 8 

Vz cup vegetable oil 

2Vz Tbs. minced garlic 

2 tsp. cornstarch 

Kosher salt 

4 slices home-style white sandwich 
bread (such as Arnold or Pepperidge 
Farm) 

1 Tbs. olive oil or melted butter 

1 cup mayonnaise 
Vz cup finely chopped fresh cilantro 
% cup finely chopped scallion 

1 Tbs. minced jalapeno; more to taste 

1 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

2 Ib.jumboshrimp(16to20per lb.), 
shelled, with tail segment left intact, 
and deveined 

Make the breadcrumbs: Heat the veg- 
etable oil in a small wok or saucepan over 
high heat until shimmering hot. In a small 
bowl, mix the garlic with the cornstarch 
and a pinch of salt. Put the garlic mixture 
in a fine sieve and shake to remove the 
excess cornstarch. Fry the garlic in the oil, 
stirring gently, until the garlic is light golden, 
about 1 minute. Immediately strain the 
garlic and oil through the sieve set over a 
bowl. Transfer the garlic to a paper-towel- 
lined plate, dab gently with paper towels 
to absorb excess oil, and let cool to room 



temperature. Reserve the garlic-flavored 
oil in the refrigerator for another use (such 
as vinaigrettes or grilled bread). 
Heat the oven to 275°F. Pulse the bread in 
a food processor until the crumbs are uni- 
form in size, 5 or 6 pulses. In a large bowl, 
mix the crumbs with the olive oil or butter 
until evenly coated. Transfer the crumbs 
to a rimmed baking sheet and bake, stir- 
ring once or twice, until golden brown, 20 
to 30 minutes. Let the crumbs cool to 
room temperature. Transfer the crumbs 
to a medium, shallow serving bowl and stir 
in VA tsp. of the reserved fried garlic. Save 
the remaininggarlicforthe mayo. 
Make the spicy mayo: In a small bowl, 
mix the mayonnaise, cilantro, scallion, 
jalapeno, limejuice, 1 tsp. salt, and the 
remaining 2 Tbs. fried garlic. Add more 
jalapeno and salt to taste. Transfer to a 
small serving bowl. 

Cook the shrimp: Bring 7 cups of very 
well salted water to a boil in a 3-quart 
saucepan over high heat. Add the shrimp, 
stir once or twice, and poach until just 
cooked through, 1 Vz to 2 minutes (the 
water will not return to a boil). Drain the 
shrimp and let them cool for 10 minutes. 
Transfer the shrimp to a platter and serve 
them slightly warm or at room tempera- 
ture with the mayo and breadcrumbs. 

Make ahead: The breadcrumbs and mayo 
may be prepared up to 1 day ahead. Store 
separately in airtight containers; refriger- 
ate the mayo. 
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tonkatsu and mixed herb salad 



Tonkatsu is a classic Japanese dish in 
which a thin pork cutlet is breaded and 
fried. It's typically served with shredded 
green cabbage, but here it's topped with a 
fresh herb salad (see recipe, opposite). 
Serves 8 

2Vz lb. boneless center-cut pork loin, 
trimmed 

2 medium cloves garlic, lightly crushed 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

V/z cups all-purpose flour 

3 large eggs 

3 Tbs. vegetable oil; more for frying 

3 cups panko (Japanese breadcrumbs) 

1 recipe Mixed Herb Salad with Honey- 
Lime Dressing (recipe opposite) 



Heat the oven to 200°F. 

Slice the pork into 16 equal pieces. Lay a 
sheet of plastic wrap over a piece of pork 
and pound until it's about V* inch thick. With 
a sharp knife, make tiny incisions at 2-inch 
intervals around the edge of the cutlet 
(this will help prevent it from curling as it 
cooks). Repeat with the remaining pork. 
Rub both sides of each cutlet with the 
crushed garlic and then season gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. 
Put the flour in a wide, shallow bowl. Put 
the eggs in another wide, shallow bowl 
and beat them lightly with 3 Tbs. water, 
the oil, and 3 A tsp. salt. Put the panko in a 
third wide, shallow bowl. Working with one 
cutlet at a time, dredge the pork in the 
flour and then the egg mixture, shaking 
to remove excess. Dredge in the panko, 



pressing the crumbs into the cutlet to help 
them adhere. As the cutlets are coated, 
transfer them to a rimmed baking sheet. 
In a large, deep, straight-sided saute pan 
(a cast-iron skillet works well), heat about 
%■ inch of oil over medium-high heat until 
shimmering hot. Working in batches, cook 
3 cutlets at a time, flipping once, until golden 
brown and cooked through, 2 to 3 minutes 
per side. Drain the cutlets on a paper- 
towel-lined baking sheet and keep warm 
in the oven until all of the pork is cooked. 
Portion the cutlets among 8 dinner plates 
and mound the Mixed Herb Salad with 
Honey-Lime Dressing on top. 

Make ahead: The cutlets can be breaded 
up to 4 hours ahead. Refrigerate until ready 
to fry. 
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MIXED HERB SALAD WITH HONEY-LIME DRESSING 



A riff on the cabbage slaw traditionally 
served with tonkatsu, this salad goes the 
extra flavor mile with lots of fresh herbs, 
crunchy vegetables, and a tangy Thai- 
inspired dressing. 
Serves 8 

FOR THE SALAD 

4 cups mixed mesclun greens 

2 cups coarsely chopped bibb lettuce 

1 cup very thinly sliced green cabbage 

1 cup fresh basil leaves, preferably 
Thai basil, large leaves coarsely torn 

1 cup fresh mint leaves 

1 cup fresh cilantro leaves, coarsely 
chopped 

4 small scallions (white and green parts), 
sliced into 1-inch lengths 



1 cup cherry or grape tomatoes, halved 
Vz cup very thinly sliced red onion 

Vz cup very thinly sliced red bell pepper 

FOR THE DRESSING 
ZVz Tbs. fresh lime juice 
2Vz Tbs. honey 

2 tsp. fish sauce 

Ya tsp. minced garlic 

2 Tbs. thinly sliced fresh red or green 
chile or both (optional) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 



MAKE THE SALAD 

In a large bowl, combine the mesclun, lettuce, 
cabbage, basil, mint, cilantro, scallions, toma- 
toes, onion, and bell pepper. 

MAKE THE DRESSING 

In a small bowl, whisk the lime juice, honey, 

fish sauce, garlic, and chile, if using. Season 

to taste with salt and pepper. 

Just before serving, toss the salad mixture 

with just enough of the dressing to coat the 

salad lightly-you may not need all of the 

dressing. 

Make ahead: You can combine, cover, and 
refrigerate the salad ingredients up to 6 hours 
ahead. The dressing can be made up to 1 day 
ahead. 
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sesame, snow pea, and shiitake pasta salad 



Two kinds of green peas, sesame, ginger, 
and soy give this earthy pasta salad bold 
flavor. 
Serves 8 

Kosher salt 

Vz lb. dried rolled, tubular pasta (such as 
cavatelli or strozzapreti) 

Vz cup frozen baby green peas 

40 fresh snow peas (4 to 5 oz.), trimmed 

3 Tbs. vegetable oil 

1 cup thinly sliced yellow onion 

Vz lb. shiitake mushrooms, stemmed and 
sliced 14 inch thick (about 3 cups) 

1 tsp. minced garlic 

1 tsp. minced fresh ginger 

Freshly ground black pepper 

4 tsp. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. rice vinegar 

2 tsp. Asian sesame oil 

% tsp. granulated sugar 

Vz cup thinly sliced scallions (white and 
green parts) 

2 Tbs. toasted white sesame seeds 

Bring a large pot of well-salted water to 
a boil over high heat. Add the pasta and 
cook until barely al dente, about 1 minute 



less than package timing. Add the green 
peas and cook for about 30 seconds. Add 
the snow peas, stir, and immediately drain 
the vegetables and pasta in a colander set 
in the sink. Rinse with cool water to stop 
the cooking. Drain well, toss with 1 Tbs. of 
the vegetable oil, and set aside. 
Heat 1 Tbs. of the vegetable oil in a 12-inch 
skillet over medium heat. Add the onion, 
shiitake, garlic, ginger, Vz tsp. salt, and a few 
grinds of pepper. Cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until the onions are opaque and the 
mushrooms have released theirjuices, 
3 to 4 minutes-don't let the vegetables 
brown. Remove the pan from the heat, 
transfer the vegetables and anyjuices 
to a small bowl, and let cool to room 
temperature. 

In another small bowl, whisk the remain- 
ing 1 Tbs. vegetable oil with the soy sauce, 
vinegar, sesame oil, and sugar. 
In a large bowl, combine the cooled pasta 
and vegetables, scallions, and 1 Tbs. of 
the sesame seeds. Toss with the dressing 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Serve at room temperature, garnished 
with the remaining sesame seeds. 

Make ahead: You can prepare the salad up 
to 2 hours ahead. 



pineapple, strawberry, 
and lychee parfaits 

Crushed fresh pineapple infused with mint 
serves as a refreshing base for summer 
berries and lychees in this cool parfait. 
(For more on lychees, see Test Kitchen, 
p. 81.) The leftover pineapple syrup would 
be great in rum cocktails or mixed with 
seltzer for a nonalcoholic drink. 
Serves 6 to 8 

2 medium ripe pineapples (about 
3 lb. each) 

% cup plus 2 Tbs. granulated sugar 

Vz cup small fresh mint sprigs; more 
for garnish 

4 cups ripe strawberries, hulled, 
halved lengthwise if large 

16 fresh lychees, shelled and pitted, 
or one 20-oz. can lychees, drained, 
rinsed, and halved lengthwise if large 

Trim the pineapples and quarter them 
lengthwise. Cut away the cores and rinds 
of each quarter and cut the pineapple 
into 1>2-inch pieces. Working in batches, 
pulse the pineapple in a food processor 
until crushed or about the size of grains 
of rice (it's fine if a few pieces are larger 
or smaller). 

In a large nonreactive saucepan, bring 
3 A cup of the sugar and 2 cups of water to a 
boil over high heat. Add the pineapple and 
let the mixture return to a hard boil. With 
a spoon, skim away and discard any foam 
that rises to the surface. Boil for 1 minute 
and then remove the pan from the heat. 
Add the mint sprigs and let the mixture 
cool to room temperature. Remove and 
discard the mint. Cover and refrigerate 
until well chilled, at least 4 hours and up 
to 2 days. 

One hour before serving, in a small bowl, 
mix the strawberries with the remaining 
2 Tbs. sugar and refrigerate. 
To serve, drain the liquid from the pine- 
apple in a sieve set over a bowl. Divide 
the pineapple into clearglasses, saving 
the syrup for another use. Top with the 
strawberries and lychees and garnish with 
a sprig of fresh mint. 

Ed Schoenfeld is a chef, restaurant con- 
sultant, and Chinese food expert based in 
Brooklyn, New York. □ 




Get a shopping list for this menu 
at FineCooking.com/extras. 



For sources, see Where to Buy It 
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homemade feta 

To achieve the correct level of saltiness, be 
sure to weigh the salt; for more on this, see 
Test Kitchen, p. 81. Before starting, it's impor- 
tant to read the safety tips on p. 74. To learn 
more about lipase, calcium chloride, and 
rennet, see p. 74 as well. 
Yields VA lb. 

FOR THE CHEESE 
Vz cup plain low-fat yogurt with live cultures 

1 gallon whole pasteurized milk 

14 tsp. lipase powder, preferably calf 

3 A tsp. calcium chloride 

% tsp. liquid rennet 

1 Vz oz. kosher salt (6 Tbs. if using Diamond 
Crystal; 3 Tbs. if using Morton) 

FOR THE BRINE 

2 oz. kosher salt (Vz cup if using Diamond 
Crystal; % cup if using Morton) 



DAY 1: MAKE THE CHEESE CURD 

Sterilize all the equipment you will need for 
this first day of work (see Safety First, p. 74). 
Clean all counters with hot soapy water or an 
antibacterial wipe. 

In a small bowl, mix the yogurt with Vz cup 
of the milk. 

In a deep 8- to 10-quart pot heat the 
remaining milk over medium-low heat, stir- 
ring occasionally with a slotted spoon, until 
it registers 90°F on an instant-read ther- 
mometer, 10 to 12 minutes. Stir in the yogurt 
mixture. Turn off the heat (leave the pot on 
the burner), cover, and let sit for 45 minutes. 
Meanwhile, in a small bowl with a soup- 
spoon, stir the lipase with Vk cup water until 
blended-it doesn't matter if the lipase stays 
a little lumpy. Let sit for 20 minutes. Stir in the 
calcium chloride and rennet until the mixture 
is smooth and blended. 



ACheesemaker's 
Tool Box 

It takes five days to ready the feta 
for brining. All tools must be steril- 
ized to prevent unwanted bacteria 
from contaminating the cheese. 
(To learn how to sterilize your 
equipment, see page 74.) Here are 
the tools you'll need each day. All 
tools should be heatproof. 




Deep 8- to 
10-quart heavy- 
based pot with lid 



Turn the burner under the milk mixture to 
medium low, add the lipase mixture and stir 
with a slotted spoon for 1 minute. Stop the 
movement of the milk with the spoon and 
hold a thermometer in the center of the 
milk-the temperature should be at least 
96°F; if necessary, continue heating until it 
comes up to temperature. 
Remove the thermometer, turn off the heat, 
cover the pot, and let sit undisturbed until 
the curd is firm and has a clean "cleave," 
1 to 3 hours. To determine a clean cleave, wash 
your hands with soap and hot water and insert 
a finger (or a sterilized spoon) 1 inch diagonally 
into the curd and pull straight up. If the cleave 
is clean, the curd will split with sharp edges 
and whey will start to fill the split D. 



One large and two small 
bowls or ramekins 




-m± — 



1-cup and 1-quart >^ 
liquid measuring cups 



Large " 
colander 



Table knife 
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CUT THE CURD 

With a table knife, cut the curd all the way to 
the bottom of the pot in a 34-inch Crosshatch 
pattern B. Turn the heat to low and heat for 
5 minutes. Stir the curd with the slotted 
spoon and insert a thermometer; it should 
read at least 96°F. If not, continue heating, 
stirring occasionally, until the curds come 
up to temperature, increasing the heat to 
medium low, if necessary. 
Turn off the heat, cover the pot, and let sit 
fori hour, stirring every 10 minutes to break 
up large chunks. 

DRAIN THE CURD 

Set a large colander over a large bowl and 
line it with 2 layers of cheesecloth. Pour the 
curd into the strainer and drain off the whey 
for 30 minutes El. Put1 quart of the whey in 
a sterile 1 -quart liquid measuring cup, cover, 
and set aside at room temperature. 



Gather the ends of the cheesecloth and 
tie them loosely at the top of the curd Q; 
then tie them around a long spoon or several 
chopsticks. Hang the bag inside the pot at 
room temperature for 24 hours E), loosely 
covering the top with plastic wrap. After 
24 hours, you should feel a firm, solid mass 
of curds; if not, let the curd hang for another 
few hours and check again for firmness. 

DAY 2: SALT THE FETA 

Sterilize the equipment you'll need for this 
day of work. Clean all counters with hot soapy 
water or an antibacterial wipe. Untie the cheese- 
cloth and transfer the feta to a cutting board. 
Cut the feta into 2- to 3-inch pieces. If you 
see small, uniform, round holes through- 
out the cheese when you cut it, and it feels 
spongy, that means undesirable bacteria 



have contaminated it and you should throw 
it out. Otherwise, arrange the squares in a 
single layer in a sterile shallow container with 
a tight-fitting lid. Sprinkle about Vz oz. salt over 
all sides of the cheese □ Cover and let sit at 
room temperature for 3 days. Turn the feta 
daily and resalt with Vz oz. salt on days 3 and 
4. Each day, pour off the whey as it collects in 
the bottom of the container. 

DAY 5: BRINE THE FETA 

Sterilize a 3-quart covered container. Trans- 
fer the cheese pieces to the container-it's 
fine to stack them at this point. Stir the 2 oz. 
kosher salt into the 1 quart of reserved whey 
until it is dissolved. Pour this brine over the 
cheese, covering it completely. Cover and re- 
frigerate for 1 to 4 weeks. The longer the feta 
is aged, the stronger the flavor and crumblier 
the texture will be. 
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Timeline: Making Feta 

Making your own feta does take time, but much of it is hands off. Here's how you get from a gallon of milk 
to 1 V* lb. of cheese in less than two weeks (longer for a more intense cheese). 



DAY 1 




DAY 2 




DAY 5 




DAY 12 
















Mix ingredients and heat. Let 
sit until the curd firms. Cut, 
heat, and rest the curds again, 
then drain in cheesecloth for 
24 hours. 



Untie the cheesecloth and cut 
the feta into pieces. Salt and 
let sit at room temperature for 
three days. 



Pour the brine over the cheese 
and let age for a week. 



After a week, the feta is ready 
to taste. For a firmer, saltier 
cheese, continue to age it for 
up to three more weeks. 




Cheese Science 

Making your own cheese requires a few specialty 
ingredients: rennet, lipase, and calcium chloride. All 
are readily available online at sites like cheesemaking 
.com or thecheesemaker.com. Here's what each is 
and what it does: 

Rennet An enzyme that sets, or curdles, the milk so 
that it becomes solid. Sold in liquid or tablet form, it 
must be kept refrigerated or it will lose its potency. 
Traditionally, rennet comes from the stomach of a 
calf, lamb, or goat, but today there are vegetarian ver- 
sions available. All have the same coagulating ability. 

Lipase An enzyme derived from animals that breaks 
down milk fat and creates feta's distinctive taste. Calf 
lipase produces the mildest flavor, while lamb lipase is 
used for the sharpest cheeses, such as Romano. It's 
sold in powder form. 

Calcium Chloride Because pasteurization removes 
calcium from processed milk, you must add calcium 
chloride to aid coagulation. It is sold in liquid form and 
is necessary for a firm curd. 



Safety First 

Cheesemaking relies on good bacteria (the kind 
found in yogurt) as a preservative. But there are 
other types of bacteria you need to watch out 
for, to avoid illness. Basic home sanitizing mea- 
sures can eliminate much of the danger. Follow 
these steps: 

Clean counters with antibacterial wipes and 
wash your hands thoroughly before beginning 
(and throughout the process, as necessary). 

Sterilize all equipment, in one of three ways: 

1. Wash in hot, soapy water, rinse, and then sub- 
merge in boiling water for at least 10 minutes. 

2. Steam by putting an inch of water in the bottom 
of a large pot, adding the equipment, covering 
the pot tightly, and boiling for 10 minutes. (If the 
cover doesn't fit, put aluminum foil over it to 
trap the steam.) 

3. Use the sanitize setting on your dishwasher. 

Do not use bleach in cleaning the equipment, 
as this can interfere with the chemistry of 
cheesemaking. 

If at any point in the making or aging process you 
see small, uniform, round holes throughout the 
cheese, and it feels spongy, throw it out. 

Details on food safety practices are available on 
the United States Food and Drug Administration's 
Web site at www.cfsan.fda.gov. 

Bonnie Gorder-Hinchey is a food scientist 
and culinary consultant based in Seattle. □ 



Take a feta-making class at 
FineCooking.com/extras. 
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Eggplant Parmigiana 

The real-deal Italian classic takes on a chef's rustic reinvention. May the best 

version win. BY LAURA giannatempo and mikey price 



the classic... 



w 

Southern Exposure 

It's commonly believed that 
eggplant parmigiana originated 
in southern Italy (Naples, to be 
precise), where eggplant is widely 
cultivated. 




f 



Bread Not 

No breading in this parmigiana. 
In Italy, the eggplant slices are 
fried quickly in hot olive oil. 



/ 

Slim Down 

Forget big, chewy 
chunks of eggplant. 
To create slender, 
delicate layers for a 
lighter, more elegant 
dish, peel the eggplant 
and cut it into thin slices. 



Say Cheese 

Parmigiano-Reggiano is a key 
ingredient (it gives the dish its 
name after all). Made around 
Parma from raw cow's milk, it's 
a rich, hard cheese that's aged 
for at least 12 months. 
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IF YOU THINK YOU KNOW EGGPLANT PARMIGIANA, think again. Fine Cooking 
associate editor and Italian native Laura Giannatempo gave us the definitive classic — 
a surprisingly lighter dish than most Americans are used to, since it skips the ex- 
pected breading of the eggplant. Mikey Price, chef at New York's seasonally driven 
Market Table, contributed the competition: an addictive first course that features 
breadcrumb-coated zucchini ribbons rolled around an eggplant filling. It's going to 
be one tasty showdown. 
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Serves 6 as a first course; 
4 as a main course 

FOR THE EGGPLANT 

2 1 / 2 lb. eggplant (about 4 small 
or 2 medium-large) 

Kosher salt 

3 cups olive oil (or a blem 
of olive and canola oils) 

FOR THE SAUCE 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 large cloves garlic, peeled and cut in half 

3Y2 lb. plum tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and 
coarsely chopped, or two 28-oz. cans 
diced tomatoes (preferably San Marzano), 
drained 

Kosher salt 

12 large fresh basil leaves, torn in half 

FOR ASSEMBLING 

6 oz. fresh mozzarella, torn into 
14-inch pieces 

1 14 cups lightly packed freshly grated 
Parmigiano-Reggiano (3% oz.) 

Salt the eggplant: Peel the eggplant and 
cut each crosswise into 1 /4-inch-thick slices. 
Cover the bottom and sides of a large col- 
ander with a few eggplant slices and sprinkle 
generously with salt. Top with more layers of 
eggplant and salt until you run out of slices 
(you'll end up with five or six layers). Let the 
colander sit in thesinkorovera large bowl 
for at least 30 minutes and up to 2 hours. 



the classic... 
eggplant parmigiana 

The salt will draw out water and reduce the 
eggplant's ability to absorb oil. 
Meanwhile, make the sauce: Heat the 3 Tbs. 
oil in a 10-inch skillet over medium heat. Add 
the garlic and cook until fragrant and barely 
golden, 1 to 2 minutes. Add the tomatoes and 
Yz tsp. salt. Raise the heat to medium high and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the tomatoes 
begin to break down into a sauce, 20 to 
25 minutes. If the sauce begins to dry up 
before the tomatoes break down, add warm 
water 1 Tbs. at a time. Lower the heat to 
medium and continue cooking, stirring 
occasionally, until you have a thick, chunky 
sauce, 5 to 10 minutes more. (Too much 
liquid in the sauce will make the finished dish 
watery.) Turn off the heat, remove the garlic, 
and stir in the basil leaves. Season to taste 
with more salt, if necessary, and set aside. 
Fry the eggplant: Dry the eggplant by lining 
a large plate with a paper towel and setting a 
few slices on it. Top with another paper towel 
and layer on a few more slices. Repeat until 
you run out of slices. 

Attach a candy thermometer to the side 
of a 3- or 4-quart saucepan. Add the olive oil 
and heat over medium-high heat. When the 
oil reaches 375°F, add as many eggplant slices 
as will fit comfortably in a single layer. Don't 
crowd the pan. If you don't have a candy ther- 
mometer, you can test the oil temperature by 
dipping a tip of one eggplant slice in the oil. If 
it immediately sizzles, the oil is ready. 



LAURA SAID, 



"This is how we 
do it in Italy: no 
breading and no 
uddles of cheese, 
just thin layers 
of fried eggplant 
with homemade 
sauce, a little fresh 
mozzarella, and 
good Parmigiano- 
Reggiano. It doesn't 
get more authentic 
than this." 



Cook, turning once, until golden brown on 
both sides, about 2 minutes on the first side 
and 1 minute more on the second. Work- 
ing quickly, pick up each slice with a slotted 
spoon and press the back of another large 
spoon against the slice to squeeze out as 
much oil as possible. Transfer to a plate lined 
with paper towels. Repeat until all the slices 
are fried, layering the fried eggplant between 
paper towels and adjusting the heat as nec- 
essary to maintain the frying temperature. 
Assemble and bake: Position a rack in the 
center of the oven and heat the oven to 450°F. 
Layer about one-third of the eggplant slices 
so they overlap slightly on the bottom of a 
10x8-inch (or similar size) baking dish. With 
the back of a spoon or an offset spatula, spread 
about one-third of the tomato sauce in a very 
thin layer over the eggplant. Evenly sprinkle 
about half of the mozzarella and % cup of the 
Parmigiano over the tomato sauce. Make 
another layer with one-third of the eggplant, 
one-third of the tomato sauce, the remaining 
mozzarella, and Vz cup Parmigiano. Make one 
last layer with the remaining eggplant, tomato 
sauce, and Parmigiano. Bake until the cheese 
has melted evenly and the top is bubbly, with 
browned edges, 20 to 25 minutes. Let rest for 
at least 15 minutes before serving. 




Which version is your favorite? Go to 
FineCooking.com/extras and let us know. 
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...the update 

eggplant parmigiana rolls with pine nuts and baby arugula 



Serves 8 as an appetizer 
414 Tbs. plus Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil 



medium yellow onion, cut into medium dice 

clove garlic, chopped 

cups peeled, seeded, and chopped fresh 
plum tomatoes (6 to 8 tomatoes) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Tbs. pitted and very coarsely chopped 
Kalamata or Nicoise olives 

Tbs. capers, rinsed and coarsely chopped 
if large 

Tbs. plus Vz cup vegetable oil 

baby (Italian) eggplant (about Vz lb.) or 
Vz small regular eggplant, cut into large 
dice (2Yz cups) 

Tbs. finely grated Parmigiano-Reggiano 

Tbs. toasted pine nuts 

Tbs. fresh lemon juice (from 1 lemon) 

Tbs. thinly sliced fresh basil 

small zucchini (about 1 lb. total) 

cups panko 

cup all-purpose flour 

large eggs, beaten 

oz. baby arugula (6 lightly packed cups) 
cup shaved Parmigiano-Reggiano 



Heat 1 Tbs. olive oil in a 3-quart saucepan over 
medium heat. Add the onion and garlic and cook 



Ml KEY SAID, 



I just plain don't 
like traditional 
eggplant parmigia- 
na. But I do like 
the breading and 
frying part, so I kept 
that and changed 
everything else to 
make it fresher and 
more modern." 



For sources, see Where to Buy It 



until soft and slightly browned, about 3 minutes. 
Add the tomatoes, V* tsp. salt, and a grind of 
pepper and simmer, stirring frequently, until 
the tomatoes cook down to a dry sauce, 20 to 
25 minutes, reducing the heat to medium low if 
necessary. Off the heat, stir in the olives, capers, 
Vz Tbs. olive oil, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Heat 1 Tbs. each olive oil and vegetable oil in a 
12-inch skillet over high heat. Add the eggplant 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until tender and 
well browned on several sides, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Transferto a bowl and cool to room temperature. 
To the eggplant, add the finely grated Par- 
migiano, 1 Tbs. of the pine nuts, 1 Tbs. lemon 
juice, the basil, and about half of the tomato 
sauce. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Using a mandoline, slice the zucchini length- 
wise about Vb inch thick. Select the 24 widest, 
longest slices and arrange them in a single 
layer on paper towels. Sprinkle lightly with salt 
and let sit until pliable, about 3 minutes-you 
can shingle the layers of zucchini between 
paper towels to save space. Pat dry. Arrange 
3 slices of zucchini on a work surface, over- 
lapping them lengthwise. Spread a heaping 
tablespoon of the eggplant mixture near 
one end of the zucchini ribbons and roll the 
zucchini around the filling to make a roll. Set 



aside, seam side down, and repeat with the 
remaining ingredients to make 8 rolls total. 
You may not need all the filling. 
Put the panko, flour, and eggs in 3 shallow 
bowls. Lightly coat each roll in the flour, then 
dip it in the eggs, and coat in the bread- 
crumbs-it's fine if it isn't perfectly coated. 
Heat the Vz cup olive oil and Vz cup vegetable 
oil in a 10-inch straight-sided saute pan over 
medium heat. Working in two batches, fry 
the rolls until golden brown on all sides, 
2 to 3 minutes per side. As each batch 
finishes, transferto a paper-towel-lined 
plate and sprinkle lightly with salt. 
While the rolls cook, reheat the remaining 
sauce in a small saucepan, adding about 
V\ cup water, or enough to thin to a wet sauce. 
Whisk the remaining 2 Tbs. olive oil and 1 Tbs. 
lemon juice in a small bowl. Toss the arugula 
with the dressing and season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Serve the rolls topped with the 
sauce, remaining pine nuts, and shaved 
Parmigiano, with the salad on the side. 

Laura Giannatempo is the author of A Ligurian 
Kitchen: Recipes and Tales from the Italian 
Riviera. Mikey Price is working on his first 
cookbook. □ 
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Lychee fruit 



beneath the scaly skin of the lychee lies a delicate, juicy, 
fragrant fruit wrapped around a hard, inedible pit. With a 
sweet perfumed flavor and a texture a bit like a peeled grape, 
lychees (or litchis) are prized in many Asian countries, par- 
ticularly China. 

Lychees are readily available in cans, but if you see some 
fresh ones at the market — Asian markets are a great place to 
look — don't pass up the chance to try them. They're available 
from May to September. 

Choose lychees that feel heavy for their size, with brittle, 
unblemished, reddish-pink to pinkish-brown skin. Store at 
room temperature for a few days, or in a plastic bag in the 
fridge for about two weeks. 

Lychees are easy to peel— just pull the skin away with 
your fingernails. If eating out of hand, you can pop the peeled 
fruit into your mouth and spit out the pit, but if you need pit- 
ted lychees for a dessert like the Pineapple, Strawberry, and 
Lychee Parfaits on page 69, treat them as you would a peach: 
Run a paring knife around the pit to halve the fruit and then 
pry the halves from the pit. 

— Jennifer Armentrout 



TECHNIQUE 



Lobster 101 



Unless you grew up near the New England shore, preparing and cracking 
a lobster may not be second nature. Here's what you need to know to 
become a lobster pro. 

KILLING THE LOBSTER 

No matter how you plan to cook your lobster, you should kill it first. 
While it's tempting to skip the execution part and just boil the live lob- 
ster-it'll die as it cooks, after all— that's a slow and cruel death. Here's 
the most humane way to quickly dispatch a lobster before cooking: 

Chill the lobster in the freezer for 20 minutes-this numbs it and slows 
down its movements, making it safer to work with. Set the lobster on its 
back on a cutting board. Position the tip of a chef's knife in the middle 
of the lobster just below the claws, with the cutting edge facing the 
lobster's head (shown below). 

In one swift motion, forcefully insert the point of the knife into the 
lobster and then chop down through the head, splitting it in half-this 
kills the lobster quickly. It isn't necessary to cut completely through the 
shell on the top of the head, and if you don't, the cooked lobster will 
look more appealing. The lobster may continue to move a bit, so cut off 
the rubber bands that bind the claws only after it has been cooked. 




EATING THE LOBSTER 

To eat the cooked lobster, you'll need a knife, a lobster cracker 
or nutcracker, and a seafood fork or pick. 



Q The knuckles and claws 

1. Separate the knuckles and 
claws from the body in one piece 
by twisting them off or cutting 
with a knife. Separate the knuck- 
les and claws at each joint. 

2. Use a cracker to break open 
each piece. Remove the nuggets 
of meat with a seafood fork or pick. 



□ The tail 

1. Twist the tail off the body of the 
lobster. If the lobster is female, 
you might get the bonus of bright 
red roe, which is edible. The 
greenish substance between the 
tail and body is the liver and 
pancreas, called the tomalley. 
Many consider it a delicacy, but 
toxins can be concentrated in 
it, and several public health 
agencies caution against eating 
it. If any sticks to the tail meat, 
wipe or rinse it off. 
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2. Bend the tail fins upward until 
they snap off. Check the fins for 
any morsels of meat to pick out. 

3. Use a finger or a fork to push 
the tail meat out of the shell. 

4. Make a shallow incision down 
the center top of the tail to ex- 
pose the vein-like intestinal tract 
(it may be dark or clear). Flick out 
the tract with the knife tip, just as 
you would devein a shrimp. 



Q The legs 

1. Snap the smaller legs off 
the body. 

2. Pick out any morsels of meat 
from the body where the legs 
were. To get the bits of meat 
from the legs, bite down on a leg 
to loosen the meat, and then 
squeeze and suck the meat out 
between your teeth. 

— Melissa Pellegrino and 
Jennifer Armentrout 
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INGREDIENT 



Measuring 
kosher salt 

Most of our recipes call for 
kosher salt by the teaspoon, 
but you might have noticed 
that our feta recipe on page 72 
calls for the salt by weight. The 
reason for this is simple but 
important: From brand to 
brand, equal weights of kosher 
salt may not measure the 
same by volume. In the photo 
below you can see that 2 ounces 
of Morton salt is exactly Va cup, 
but 2 ounces of Diamond 
Crystal overflows an identical 
measuring cup. That 2 ounces 
actually fills a Yz cup measure 
perfectly. Why? Because 
Morton's crystals are denser 
than Diamond Crystal's. 

When a recipe calls for a 
relatively small amount of 
salt, this distinction isn't very 
noticeable. Since this is the 
case with most of our recipes, 
we usuallyjust call for salt by 
volume and leave it up to the 
cook to salt to taste at the end 
of a recipe. But the feta recipe 
requires a hefty 3Vz ounces of 
salt. Depending on the brand, 
that's anywhere from 7 to 
14 tablespoons, which is why 
we recommend going by 
weight for this recipe. 

We prefer Diamond Crystal 
kosher salt for the lighter and 
flakier shape of its crystals. 
They stick to foods rather than 
bouncing off, and they blend 
better. Plus, Diamond Crystal 
is pure salt, with no anti-caking 
additive. — J.A. 



TECHNIQUE 



How to dice a mango 



mangos contain a large, flat seed that doesn't separate readily from the juicy flesh, so 
the easiest way to handle a mango is to cut the flesh away from the seed. Mango flesh can 
be slippery, so leaving the skin on will help you get a grip. 




Balance the mango on one of its narrow 
sides, and then slice off one of the wide 
sides of the fruit. Try to cut as close to 
the seed as possible, usually about 3 A inch 
from the center. Repeat with the other 
wide side and then slice off the remaining 
strips of fruit from the narrow sides. 



To dice the wide pieces of mango, cup 
one in your palm and use a paring knife to 
score the fruit into the dice size you want. 
Try to cut down to but not through the 
skin, and hold the mango with a kitchen 
towel to protect your hand in case the 
knife does pierce the mango skin. 




Use your fingertips to pop the mango 
inside out and then use the paring knife 
to slice the cubes away from the skin. 



To dice the narrow strips of mango, simply 
trim away the skin and cut. 

-J.A. 
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GLOSSARY 



Melted butter 

OUR STORY ON GRILLING SHELLFISH 

(page 42) includes three dipping 
sauces, but you may want to keep it 
simple and just serve melted butter 
Here are two ways to go. 

Drawn butter is often \^ 
served as a dipping sauce 
for shellfish, especially 
lobster There's a lot of dis- 
agreement, though, as to 
what exactly drawn butter 
is. Most culinary references 
say it's clarified butter — that is, pure 
melted butter fat that's been separated 
from the milk solids and water that 
are present in whole butter. But talk 
to a few good chefs and you'll hear the 
argument that much of the flavor in 
melted butter comes from those milk 
solids, so they consider drawn butter 
to be simply melted butter seasoned 
with a little salt and pepper and maybe 
a bit of lemon juice. 

Beurre monte is an 

emulsified butter sauce. 
When whole butter is 
melted, the butter fat 
tends to separate from the 
milk solids and water. But 
you can keep this from 
happening by whisking 
lumps of cold butter into a couple 
of tablespoons of extra-warm water. 
This emulsifies the butter as it melts, 
and separation doesn't occur. You can 
use beurre monte in a variety of ways; 
one of our favorites is as a poaching 
liquid for lobster and delicate white 
fish. It also makes a delicious sauce — 
just add some minced shallots, white 
wine, and lemon juice for a version 
of beurre blanc, a classic white wine 
butter sauce. Or you can add spices 
to make a dipping sauce, as we did in 
the Old Bay Dipping Sauce on page 48. 
If you'd like to make a plain beurre 
monte, just follow that recipe up to the 
point where the Old Bay and shallots 
are added, and season it with a little 
salt instead. 

—J A. andM.R 





Cutting corn off the cob 

Removing corn kernels from the cob can be messy-they like to bounce off the cutting 
board and end up scattered all over the counter and floor. To keep those kernels in 
theirplace, insert the tipof theearof corn into the center hole of a Bundt pan. Cut the 
kernels away from the cob in long downward strokes, letting them fall into the pan. 

—M.R 



I BH 

Deveining shrimp in the shell 

The recipe for Grilled Shrimp on 
page 44 calls for unshelled shrimp, 
and that means the usual approach to 
deveining shrimp-splitting the shell to 
get to the vein— won't work. Fortunately, 
there's a way to devein shrimp without 
splitting the shell, and all it takes is a 
toothpick or a wooden skewer. 

Bend the shrimp so the shell sections 
nearest the tail separate, exposing the 
flesh. Insert the skewer into the shrimp, 
digging in deeply enough to get under the 
vein. Lever the skewer to begin pulling the 
vein from the shrimp. If you're lucky, you'll 
get it on the first or second try. Once it 
pulls out completely, pinch off the end to 
separate it from the tail. 

If the vein breaks at the first tail sec- 
tion, try the next one. Sometimes you 
can pull out just enough to grasp and 
finish the job with your fingertips before 
the vein break. — J.A. 




For sources, see Where to Buy It 
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EQUIPMENT 



Ginger peeler 



You may already know that when it comes to peeling ginger, scraping 
the edge of a spoon over the ginger works better than trimming with a 
paring knife — the knife cuts too deeply into the flesh, while the spoon 
just grazes the skin. Building on the spoon technique, Oxo has come up 
with this little ginger-peeling tool. It's not a vast improvement over a 
spoon, but it has a couple of advantages. The fat rubber handle is more 
comfortable and easier to grasp than a narrow spoon handle, and its 
slightly pointed tip helps you maneuver into the grooves between ginger 
knobs, especially the little ones. It also has a slightly sharper edge than 
most spoons. If you only occasionally peel ginger, you can stick with 
a spoon, but if you cook with it often — or if you're a kitchen gadget 
junkie — then you might want to add this one to your collection. — J.A. 



INGREDIENT 



Fish sauce 

The Honey-Lime Dressing on page 67 and 
the Thai-Style Sirloin Steak on page 88 
get a punch of flavor from fish sauce. This 
pungent amber-brown liquid is a mainstay 
in Southeast Asian cooking. Known as nam 
pla in Thai and nuoc nam in Vietnamese, 
fish sauce imparts a distinctive salty flavor 
to many of the region's dishes. Though its 
aroma is strongly fishy straight from the 
bottle, cooking mellows it considerably, 
as does combining it with other assertive 
ingredients, like lime juice, chile, and garlic. 

Fish sauce is made from freshly caught 
fish that are too small for substantial eat- 
ing, such as anchovies. The fish are packed 
between layers of salt in an earthenware 
vessel. A bamboo mat is placed over the 
final layer and topped with a weight to keep 
the fish in place. They are then covered 
with an airtight top and set in a warm sunny 
spot where they are left to ferment for nine 
months and up to a year. As the fish break 
down, they produce a brown liquid— the 
fish sauce-which is drained from a spigot 
at the bottom of the container. —M.P. 
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TIP 

The easy way 
to slice peppers 

Even with a sharp knife, slick pepper skins can 
be difficult to slice through. Make it easier on 
yourself by arranging the pepper segments 
skin side down on the cutting board. This 
positions the soft, easier-to-cut flesh on top, 
with the tougher skin against the board, where 
it takes less effort to slice through with 
a little pressure. —Dabney Gough 
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FAST & FRESH 



4 



Make It 
Tonight 

Just 30 minutes to dinner, 
start to finish. 



thai- style steak with red curry 
sauce and spicy carrot salad 

You can find Thai red curry paste in the Asian section of your 
supermarket, or try an Asian market, which might have more 
brand options. Be sure to shake the coconut milk vigorously 
before you open the can. 
Serves 4 




lb. sirloin steak 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Tbs. canolaoil 

Tbs. fresh lime juice 

Tbs. fish sauce 

tsp. light brown sugar 

medium carrots, peeled and grated 

cup tightly packed fresh cilantro, 
roughly chopped 

1-2 jalapeho or serrano chiles, stemmed, 
seeded, and finely chopped 

cup canned unsweetened coconut milk 

Tbs. Thai red curry paste 



2 
3 
2 
2 
6 
% 



1 



Season the steak all over with 1 Yz tsp. salt 
and 14 tsp. pepper. Heatl Tbs. of the oil in a 
large heavy-duty skillet over medium-high 
heat. Cook the steak, flipping once, until 
well browned outside and medium rare 
inside, 10 to 12 minutes total. 
Meanwhile, put the remaining 1 Tbs. oil, 
2 Tbs. of the lime juice, VA Tbs. of the fish 
sauce, and 1 tsp. of the sugar in a large bowl 
and whisk to combine and dissolve the 
sugar. Add the carrots, cilantro, and chiles 
and toss well to coat. 

When the steak is done, transfer to a large 
plate, loosely cover with foil, and keep 



warm. Return the skillet to the stovetop 
over medium-low heat. Add 1 /s cup water 
and bring to a boil, scraping with a wooden 
spoon to release any brown bits. Add the 
coconut milk, curry paste, and the remain- 
ing 1 Tbs. lime juice, Vz Tbs. fish sauce, and 
1 tsp. sugar; cook, whisking constantly, until 
thickened and fragrant, 4 to 5 minutes. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. 
Thinly slice the steak across the grain and 
transfer to plates. Spoon the sauce over 
the top and serve with the carrot salad on 
the side. 

— Liz Pearson 
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lemony orzo with tuna 
and artichoke hearts 

No dry vermouth or white wine on hand? 
Deglaze the skillet with chicken broth or 
water instead. 
Serves 4 

Kosher salt 
1 Vz cups dried orzo (about 9 oz.) 
1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 small yellow onion, finely chopped 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Vz cup dry vermouth or white wine 

1 14-oz. can artichoke hearts, drained 
and quartered 

Vz cup oil-packed sun-dried tomatoes, 
drained and thinly sliced 

1 5-oz. can water-packed solid white tuna, 
drained 

3 Tbs. cremefratche or sour cream 

3 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

3 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh basil 

Bring a large pot of well-salted water to a boil. 
Add the orzo and cook according to package 
timing until al dente. Drain well. 
Meanwhile, heat the oil in a large skillet over 
medium heat. Add the onion, M? tsp. salt, and 
% tsp. pepper and cook, stirring often, until 
deep golden brown, 7 to 8 minutes. Remove 
the skillet from the heat and add the vermouth 
or wine. Return the skillet to the heat and stir 
well, scraping up any browned bits from the 
bottom. Add the artichoke hearts and 
sun-dried tomatoes and cookjust until tender 
and heated through, 2 to 3 minutes more. Off 
the heat, gently stir in the tuna. 
Transfer the hot orzo to a large bowl and 
toss with the creme fraiche and lemon juice. 
Add the onion-artichoke mixture, 2 Tbs. of 
the basil, and salt and pepper to taste. Toss 
gently to combine. Spoon into bowls, garnish 
with the remaining 1 Tbs. basil, and serve. 

— Liz Pearson 





quick tandoori chicken thighs 



The yogurt in this spicy marinade helps 
tenderize the chicken and brings lots of 
tangy flavor to the dish. 
Serves 4 to 6 

1 cup plain low-fat yogurt 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

1 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 

2 tsp. minced garlic 

1 tsp. ground turmeric 

Vz tsp. ground coriander 

Vz tsp. ground cumin 

Vz tsp. garam masala 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 

8 skin-on, bone-in chicken thighs 

Vegetable oil for the grill 

In a large bowl, whisk the yogurt, lemon 
juice, ginger, garlic, turmeric, coriander, 
cumin, garam masala, Vz tsp. salt, and 
several grinds of black pepper. Add the 
chicken thighs to the marinade and turn 
to coat them thoroughly. Cover and 
refrigerate while you heat the grill. 



Prepare a medium gas or charcoal 
grill fire. If you are using a charcoal grill, 
spread the hot coals across two-thirds of 
the bottom grate and leave the remain- 
ing portion clear. If you are usinggas, 
turn one of the burners to low to create 
a cooler zone. Scrub the grill grate with a 
wire brush and then use a paper towel to 
wipe it with oil. 

Remove the chicken thighs from the 
marinade and wipe off the excess (don't 
worry if some remains). Put the chicken, 
skin side down, directly over the hot part 
of the grill and grill, covered, until the skin 
is browned, 3 to 4 minutes (don't leave 
the grill at this point because flare-ups 
may occur; if they do, move the chicken 
away from the flame). 
Flip the chicken and grill until well browned 
on the second side, 3 to 4 minutes. Move 
the thighs to the cooler part of the grill 
and continue to grill, covered, until their 
internal temperature registers 165°F 
on an instant-read thermometer, 10 
to 15 minutes more. 

— Domenica Marchetti 
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falafel with tomato - 
cucumber salad 

Falafel are usually deep-fried, but pan-searing 
these chickpea fritters is healthier (and not 
as messy). Serve them in pita bread, topped 
with thick yogurt or tahini sauce, if you like. 
Serves 4 



V/z 

1 



15-oz. can chickpeas, rinsed and drained 

Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

tsp. ground cumin 

tsp. ground coriander 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

medium yellow onion, diced 

cup plain fine dry breadcrumbs; more as 
needed 

cups cherry tomatoes, quartered 

medium pickling cucumber or Yz English 
cucumber, halved and sliced % inch thick 

Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

pitas, warmed 



Heat the oven to 425° F. 
In a food processor, pulse the chickpeas, 
2 Tbs. of the oil, the cumin, coriander, 1 tsp. 
salt, and Vz tsp. black pepper into a chunky 



paste. Add the onion 
and breadcrumbs and 
pulse until the mixture 
tightens up. You should 
be able to easily form it 
into a patty — add more 
breadcrumbs as needed. 
Gently form the chick- 
pea mixture into twelve 
1 /£-inch-thick patties. 
Heat 2 Tbs. of the oil in 
a 10-inch nonstickskillet 
over medium heat until 
shimmering hot. Add 6 of 
the patties and cook until 
nicely browned, about 
2 minutes. Flip and cook 
the other sides until 

browned, 1 to 2 minutes more. Transfer the 
patties to a baking sheet. Repeat with 2 Tbs. 
more oil and the remaining six patties. Bake the 
patties until heated through, about 5 minutes. 
Meanwhile, toss the tomatoes and cucum- 




ber with the lemon juice, the remaining 1 Tbs. 
oil, and salt to taste. 

Split the pitas and stuff them with the falafel 
and tomato-cucumber salad. 

—Tony Rosenfeld 
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caramelized onion 
cheeseburgers 

Burgers just got better with the addition of 
tender sweet onions, melted cheese, and 
tangy lemon-Dijon mayonnaise. 
Serves 4 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; more as needed 

1 large sweet onion, thinly sliced 
(about 2 cups) 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Vs cup mayonnaise 

1 Tbs. Dijon mustard 
V/z tsp. fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. finely chopped fresh rosemary 

1 small clove garlic, minced 
1 1 / 2 lb. 85%-lean ground beef 

4 slices Comte or Gruyere cheese 

4 good-quality hamburger buns or rolls, 
split 

12 fresh arugula leaves 

Prepare a medium-high gas or charcoal grill 
fire. Alternatively, position an oven rack 5 to 
6 inches from the broiler and heat the broiler 
to high. Line the bottom of a broiler pan with 



foil and lightly oil the perforated part of the pan. 
Meanwhile, heat the oil in a 10-inch skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add the onion, 34 tsp. 
salt, and Va tsp. pepper; reduce the heat to 
medium low and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until deeply golden brown and tender, 15 to 
18 minutes. 

Combine the mayonnaise, Dijon, lemon juice, 
rosemary, and garlic in a small bowl. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper and set aside. 
In a medium bowl, gently combine the beef 
with Y* tsp. salt and Va tsp. pepper. Form the 
beef into 4 patties (3>2 inches in diameter) 
and make a deep depression in the center of 
each patty so the burgers keep their shape 
during cooking. Lightly sprinkle the patties 
with 3 A tsp. salt and Vz tsp. pepper. Grill or broil 
them on the prepared pan for about 4 minutes 
per side for medium, or until desired doneness. 
Top each burger with 1 slice of the cheese and 
grill or broil until melted, 30 to 60 seconds. 
Toast the buns on the grill or under the 
broiler until golden, 30 to 60 seconds. Serve 
the burgers on the toasted buns with the car- 
amelized onions, mayonnaise, and arugula. 

— David Bonom 
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After learning that a 
Personal Chef 
Service allowed real 
freedom, Julie said 
goodbye to her 9-5 
job and invested in 
her own future. 
Julie is living proof 
that a self-taught cook can be a 
successful Personal Chef. With 
Culinary Business Academy training, 
she launched her service and never 
looked back. "This was the best 
decision I've ever made," Julie said. 
Her business philosophy is to "give 
the clients what they want, and 
always exceed their expectations." 




Eleven years with the 
same employer 
provided benefits and 
a level of security 
for Susan. But she 
wanted more, so she 
| became a part-time 
Personal Chef to earn additional 
income each month while doing 
something she truly enjoys. The 
Culinary Business Academy provided 
the training, and combined with 
Susan's passion for making 
wonderful meals, she now maintains 
her regular corporate position and 
conducts her Personal Chef Service 
on weekends. Extra income, and a 



whole lot of fun too. 

Culinary Business Academy . . . teaching people just like you 
how to become successful Personal Chefs since 1991 

Free info package 800-747-2433 
www.culinarybusiness.com 




Looking for a 
Personal Chef? 



Ihire chef. 




POSSIRLYTHF MOST BFALJTIFIJJ. TARL .E WAR F IN THF WORI □ 
Buy JUIJSKA online Mtiffl-<>4ti-7586 

www.plumpudclingkitchen.com 
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COOK'S MARKET 



DON 
FRANCISCO'S 

COFFEE 




Cookie 
Molds 



Over 
400 
Tigris 



Wonderful for springerle, gingerbread 

speculaas, marzipan, & fondant. 
Free catalog Toll free 877-279-4455 



www. fioti5contfieftttt.net 



BULKFOODSrCOM 



NUTS, CANDV, CHOCOLATE, 
INGREDIENTS & SPICES 
Over 2,500+ Items 



419-537-1713 
Order Online! 





A Cook's Wares 




serving the cooks 
of imierkai 

Since 1981 aoo-?i 5-97&S 

www.cookswarcs.com 

Cmkwam - Cuflary - flaKewane - Aefli&Ttfea - Foods - Gsdgett 



YOUR SOURCE FOR PIZZA OVEN 
UTENSILS & ACCESSORIES 



From the leaders in the 
Art of Wood-fired 
Cooking. ..a complete line 
of pizza oven products. 
Learn how to enjoy your 
oven to its fullest from 
the experts 
i ^ '^^1 at Mugnaini. 





[GNAINL 



Use your oven Mugnaini Style! 



11 Hangar Way, Watsonville, CA 95076 
Toll Free: 888 887-7206 • www.mugnaini.com 



www.BakeDeco.com 

#7 fioutce fot (ftofe.teLon.al "Cfief* 

Quality bakeware, cake decorating 
supplies, chocolate tools, cookware, 
& much more!!! 



KEREKES 

6103-15THAve. 



800-525-5556 

Brooklyn, NY 



Cake decorating, cookie, 
candy, baking supplies. 
Over 25,000 products. 
No paper catalog. 
Visit us at: 
www.sugarcraft.com 

10% off your first order GREAT FUNDRAISING IDEAS! 




Solid Copper Heat biff users 

<& Defroster Plates 
Even Heating - No Hot Spots 
Fantastic as a Defroster Plate! 
j^j They Really Work - Because 
Copper conducts heat better 

(805) 218-3241 www.BellQCopper.com 




TO FIND OUT MORE 

about the products you see 
advertised in Fine Cooking, 
visit the Advertiser's websites by 
using our online Shopping Guide. 

/^fine 1 . 

Cjooking. 

www.finecooking.com/shopping 



RUB YOUR MEAT! 

Char Crust® 
Seals in the Juices! 

www.CharCrust.com 




fine Food from 5pain af 
WWW.TIENDA.COM 

Pae((a Sefs, Jamdn, Cheeses, 
10% OFFwi-tfi code FC2S' 

Free Catalog - 200 710 4304 



EarthStone 

WOOD-FIRE OVENS 



With over ree 
generations of 
coffee tradition, 

you can trust that 
we love coffee 

as much as you do. 



THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HEALTHY COOKING 
Call for a free brochure - 800-8404915 
6717 San Fernando Rd. Glendale CA 91201 
www. earthstoneo vens . com 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 



berry syrups, page-is 

Tarnow sugar bowl and creamer, $36, williamssonoma.com, 877-812- 
6235. Ball quilted-crystal Mason jelly jars, cases of 12, $7.99 for 4 oz. and 

$9.49 for 8 oz., canningpantry.com, 800-285-9044. Fagor America home 
canning kit, $25, fagoramerica.com. Locking tongs, see Shellfish, below 
center. Norpro canning rack, $5.99, thekitchenstore.com, 800-458-2616. 



COm, page 34 

Stone-ground yellow cornmeal, 

$3.99 for 2 lb., old-mill.com, 
877-653-6455. Dried lavender, 

$4.99 for 1 oz., Kalustyans 
.com, 800-352-3451. 




omelets, page 24 

All-Clad 8-inch nonstick 
skillet, $63.75, cooking 
.com/fc, 800-663-8810. 
Oxo Good Grips to- 
mato sauce spatula, 
$7.99, bedbathand 
beyond.com, 800- 
462-3966. 



1 



party in the kitchen, page 62 

lichikoshochu, $21.99 for a 750-ml bottle, 
mainlywines.com, 877-247-4062. Fresh lychees, 
$26.25 for 2 lb. (when in season), melissas.com, 
800-588-0151. Colorways 4-piece medium bowl 
set, in tonal black with glitter, $29.95, www 
.zak.com for stores, 509-244-0555. 

From crateandbarrel.com, 800-967-6696: 
Ona pitcher, large, $26.95. Hazel flatware, 
$29.95 for a 5-piece place setting. Nilsson 
small pitcher, $26.95. Nilsson dinnerware, 
$69.95 for a 5-piece place setting. 
Nilsson rectangular dish, brown, $54.95. Three- 
part square dish, $29.95. Lodge cast-iron round 
skillet, $27.95. Rings glasses, 16 oz., $1.50. Rings pitcher, $7.95. 



^0 





ICe pops, page50 

Direction 9-oz. double old- 
fashioned glass, $8.95, crateand 
barrel.com, 800-967-6696. Small 
Williams martini glasses, $72 

for a set of 4, williamssonoma 
.com, 877-812-6235. Nachtman 
bistro Champagne flute, $11.50, 
in Williams Sonoma stores only, 
877-812-6235. 

From prairiemoon.biz, 866-331- 
0767: Freezer pop sticks, $2.49 for 
a bag of 50. Ice pops mold (10), 
$19.95. Groovy freezer pop mold, 

$11.95. 



test kitchen, pagesi 

Oxo ginger peeler, $6.95, cooking.com/fc, 
800-663-8810. 



beer cocktails, page 32 

Crispin hard apple cider brut, $6.99 
for 4 bottles, store.wineconnect 
.com/harbor, 952-472-0648. 
Farnum Hill semi-dry cider, 
farnumhillciders.com for stores. 
Lindemans framboise Iambic 
and Lindemans peche, $9.69 each 
for a 25-oz. bottle, bevmo.com, 
877-772-3866. Spiegelau Tubes 
beer classics lager glass, 2 for 
$29.90, glassware.riedel.com, 
888-474-3335. 



For more kitchen tools, go to 
FineCooking.com/buy-it 




shellfish, page 42 

Fresh lobster and other shellfish, 

market price, brownetrading.com, 
800-944-7848. Seafood scissors, 
$9.95, williamssonoma.com, 
877-812-6235. Locking tongs, 

19V2 inches long, $17.95, cooking 
.com/fc, 800-663-8810. 



eggplant, page?6 

The Gripper cutting board, 

11x14 inches, $14.95, 
cooking.com/fc, 800-663-8810. 



menUS, page 96 

Wine recommendations courtesy 
of Patrick Watson at Smith & 
Vine in Brooklyn, New York. 
For more great wine ideas, go 
to smithandvine.com, or call 
718-243-2864. 



feta, page 70 

All-Clad stainless-steel 8-quart tall stock pot, 

$295, williamssonoma.com, 877-812-6235. 
Five-piece measuring cup set by All-Clad, $49.95, 
cooking.com/fc, 800-663-8810. Twelve-cup 
vintage glass food storage, $10.99, thecontainer 
store.com, 888-266-8246. Stainless mixing bowls 
with pour spouts, $39.95 for a set of 3, crateand 
barrel.com, 800-967-6696. Maple deep wooden 
spoon, 14-inch, $6.95, crateandbarrel.com, 
800-967-6696. White ramekins by Corningware, 
$12.95 for set of 4, cooking.com/fc, 800-663- 
8810. Cheesecloth, $3.99, bedbathandbeyond 
.com, 800-462-3966. Pyrex measuring cups, 
1 cup and 1 quart, $3.99 and $5.99, bedbathand 
beyond.com, 800-462-3966. Henkels ProS 
10-inch chef's knife, $139.95, cooking.com/fc, 
800-663-8810. Epicurean Chef Series cutting 
board, 27x18 inches, $129.99, epicureancs.com, 
866-678-3500. Slotted spoon, $9.95, crateand 
barrel.com, 800-967-6696. Large Tovolo 
stainless-steel colander, $19.99, target.com, 
800-591-3869. Taylor instant-read 1%-inch dial 
thermometer, $7.95, chefgadget.com. 
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ADVERTISER SHOPPING GUIDE 



For direct links to all these advertiser websites in one place, go to www.finecooking.com/shopping 



Appliances 

Dacor p. 99 Since 1965, Dacor® has rede- 
fined the modern kitchen with a collection 
that offers the best balance of style and 
performance. Dacor is in the details. 
800-793-0093 
www.dacor.com/hot 

Earthstone Wood-Fire Ovens p. 92 

Wood-fired brick ovens for indoor and out- 
door use. Can double as a fireplace. Great 
for baking, grilling, and roasting. 
800-840-4915 

www.earthstoneovens.com 

Mugnaini's Wood-Fired Cooking p. 92 

Mugnaini, exclusive importers of Italian 
wood-fired ovens. Italian tradition, 
American technology. Dedicated to cus- 
tomer service in design, building support, 
and oven use. 
888-887-7206 
www.mugnaini.com 

Viking Range p. 2 If cooking is everything, 
the complete Viking kitchen offers every- 
thing you need - professional performance 
and impeccable design. 
888-845-4641 

www.vikingrange.com/wheretobuy 

Cookware 

A Cook's Wares p. 92 We have what you 

need for your kitchen: The finest cookware, 

bakeware, cutlery, utensils and small 

appliances. Since 1981. 

800-915-9788 

www.cookswares.com 

Fissler USA p. 87 For over 163 years, 
Fissler has been the European leader in 
innovative cookware. All products are 
manufactured in Germany and come with a 
lifetime warranty. 
www.fisslerusa.com 

Kuhn-Rikon Corporation p. 11 

Kuhn Rikon offers the finest in pressure 
cookers, specialty cookware, and distinc- 
tive kitchen tools to make a cook's life 
easier. 

800-924-4699 
www.kuhnrikon.com/fine 

Gourmet Foods 

Al Fresco All Natural Sausage p. 5 Al 

fresco All Natural Chicken Sausage comes 
in 14 sumptuous flavors and has 70% less 
fat than traditional pork sausage. Live life 
with flavor. 

www.alfrescoallnatural.com 

Char Crust p. 92 Get the secret! Char 
Crust ® dry-rub seasonings for all meat & 
fish. Only Char Crust ® Seals in the 
juices! ® Turns you into a chef... instantly. 
www.charcrust.com 



La Tienda p. 92 A window to the best of 

Spain. America's most comprehensive 

inventory of quality Spanish food selected 

by a knowledgeable and dedicated family. 

Immediate delivery. 

888-472-1022 

www.tienda.com 

Plugra European Style Butter p. 7 

www.plugra.com 

Wisconsin Cheese p. 13 Wisconsin 
cheesemaking has long been renowned for 
its unparalleled innovation and artistry. 
Discover many award-winning specialty 
and artisan cheeses, recipes and pairing 
ideas at EatWisconsinCheese.com 
www.eatwisconsincheese.com 

Ingredients 

Bulk Foods p. 92 Offering a wide selec- 
tion of spices, nuts, dried fruits, and other 
ingredients. 
www.bulkfoods.com 

Magic Seasonings p. 9 Chef Paul Prud- 
homme's all-natural magic seasoning 
blends, sauces and marinades, pepper 
sauce, smoked meats, cookbooks, gift 
packs, sweet potato pecan pie, and 
much more! 
800-457-2857 
www.chefpaul.com 

Sugarcraft, Inc. p. 92 Sugarcraft Inc., 
Hamilton, Ohio. We carry baking, cake 
decorating, candy, and cookie supplies, etc. 
We import specialty items! 
www.sugarcraft.com 

Kitchen Tools & 
Utensils 

Bella Copper p. 92 The world's leading 
heat diffuser/defroster plate provides supe- 
rior heat conduction for more even cooking 
and faster defrosting. Available in solid 
copper or pure silver. A gourmet kitchen 
essential. 
805-215-3241 
www.bellacopper.com 

Chester P. Basil's p. 86 Maker of some 
of America's finest handcrafted wooden 
spoons, utensils, and boards. Uniquely 
shaped for superior function. Beautiful 
cherry wood tools. "Order today!" 
www.cpbasils.com 

GelPro p. 87 Stand in comfort! Let's 
Gel was started with one simple goal, to 
make the time you spend standing in your 
kitchen more comfortable. 
866-GEL-MATS 
www.gelpro.com 



House On the Hill p. 92 Over 400 molds 
for springerle, speculaas, gingerbread, 
marzipan, fondant and cake decorating. 
Order now for holiday cookie baking. Cata- 
log on request. 
www.houseonthehill.net 

Japanese Chefs Knife p. 11, 13 Your on- 
line source for Japanese chef's knives for 
home cooking and the professional chef. 
Finest selections from the top brands: 
Masahiro, Misono, Fujiwara Kanefusa, 
Glestain. 

www.japanesechefsknife.com 

Jessica's Biscuit p. 90 

www.e-cookbooks.com 

Kerekes p. 92 Your complete online 
source for professional chef's tools, cook- 
ware, bakeware, and cake decorating 
supplies used by top chefs at the finest 
restaurants and kitchens. 
www.bakedeco.com 

Plum Pudding Kitchen p. 91 Your online 
source for "irresistibly Italian" Vietri din- 
nerware, flatware, glassware, and much 
more. Let us help you set a special table! 
888-940-7586 

www.plumpuddingkitchen.com 

Schools, Travel & 
Organizations 

Culinary Business Academy p. 91 

Extensive and comprehensive personal 
chef business knowledge and training 
from the world's recognized leader in the 
personal chef industry. Nobody offers what 
we offer. 
800-747-2433 

www.culinarybusiness.com 

Foxwoods Food & Wine Festival p. 14 

www.foxwoodsfoodandwine.com 

Le Cordon Bleu p. 9 Master the culinary 
arts. Earn the Grand Diplome in approxi- 
mately nine months. Three- to five-week 
intensive courses and online hospitality 
programs are also available. 
800-457-2433 
www.cordonbleu.edu 

Wine & Beverages 

Blackstone Winery p. 100 

www.blackstonewinery.com 

Don Francisco's Coffee p. 92 

www.dfcoffee.com 



For direct links to 
all these advertiser 
websites in one 
place, please go to 

finecooking.com/ 
shopping 
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NUTRITION 
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Marg3rit3-Marin3ted Skirt Steak with Tomatillo Salsa 
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Fresh Berry Syrup (perl Tbs.) 
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Summer Berry Trifle 
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Chilled Tomato and Bread Soup with Garlic and Basil 
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Cheese Omelet 
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Ancho-Marinated Pork and Mango Skewers 
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Eve's Black Heart 
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Peach Melba Cocktail 
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The Michelada 
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Risotto with Corn, Spicy Sausage, and Wilted Arugula 
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Sweet Corn Cake with Blueberry-Lavender Compote 
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Corn Fritters with Charred Tomato Salsa (per fritter) 
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Charred Tomato Salsa (per 1 Tbs.) 
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Toasted Corn, Cherry Tomato, and Edamame Salad 
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Summer Corn Soup with Crisp Prosciutto 
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Grilled Shrimp 
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Grilled Mussels, Clams, and Oysters 
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Grilled Lobster 
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Old Bay Dipping Sauce (per 1 Tbs.) 
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Bloody Mary Cocktail Sauce (per 14 cup) 
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Orange-Saffron Aioli (perl Tbs.) 
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Lemon-Vodka Cream Pops 
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Bellini Pops 
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Bittersweet Chocolate-Bourbon Pops 
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Fresh Tomato Sauce (per Vz cup) 
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Spaghetti with Summer Tomato Sauce 
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Curried Chickpea and Summer Vegetable Stew 
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Greek-Spiced Lamb Meatballs in Tomato Sauce 
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Grilled Pizzas with Fresh Tomatoes and Arugula 
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Shochu Watermelon Lemonade 
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Shrimp with Spicy Mayo and Garlic Breadcrumbs 
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Tonkatsu and Mixed Herb Salad 
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Mixed Herb Salad with Honey-Lime Dressing 
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Sesame, Snow Pea, and Shiitake Pasta Salad 
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Pineapple, Strawberry, and Lychee Parfaits 
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Homemade Feta (per 1 oz.) 
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EGGPLANT PARMIGIANA, P. 76 
























Classic Eggplant Parmigiana 
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Eggplant Parmigiana Rolls with Baby Arugula 
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MAKE IT TONIGHT, P. 88 
























Lemony Orzo with Tuna and Artichoke Hearts 
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Thai-Style Steak with Red Curry Sauce and Carrot Salad 
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Falafel with Tomato-Cucumber Salad 
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Quick Tandoori Chicken Thighs 
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Caramelized Onion Cheeseburgers 
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2 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian dients with measured amounts are included; ingredients without is used. When the quantities of salt and pepper aren't specified, the 

at Nutritional Solutions in Melville, New York. When a recipe gives a specific quantities are not. Analyses are per serving; when a range of analysis is based on Htsp. salt and Ya tsp. pepper per servingfor 
choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used. Optional ingre- ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion entrees, and Ya tsp. salt and Y\e tsp pepper per servingfor side dishes. 
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MENUS 



the new 

clambake 

Shellfish on the Grill 
pages 44-46 

Bloody Mary Cocktail Sauce 
page 48 

Toasted Corn, Cherry Tomato, 
and Edamame Salad 
page 36 

Pineapple, Strawberry, and 
Lychee Parfaits 
page 69 

To drink: dry stout, like Guinness 
Extra Stout (original) 



a summer 
Saturday 

Peach Melba Cocktail 
page 33 

Fresh Corn Fritters 
with Charred Tomato Salsa 
page 38 

Ancho-Marinated Pork 
and Mango Skewers 
page 29 

Orzo and Grilled Vegetables 
with Feta, Olives, and Oregano 
FineCooking.com 

Summer Berry Trifle 
page 21 

To drink: a delicate dry rose, like 
Commanderie de Peyrassol 2008 




brunch at home 

Cheese Omelet 
page 25 

Mixed Fruit Salad 

Buttermilk Pancakes 
FineCooking.com 

Berry Syrups 
page 18 

Bellini Pops 
page 52 

To drink: a crisp sparkling wine, 
like Bruder Dr. Becker 
Scheurebe Sekt 2005 




friends for dinner 

The Michelada 
page 33 

Poached Shrimp with Spicy Mayo 
and Garlic Breadcrumbs 
page 64 

Margarita-Marinated Skirt Steak 
with Grilled Tomatillo Salsa 
page 16 

Garlic Fries 
FineCooking.com 

Lemon-Vodka Cream Pops 
page 53 




the spice trail 

Falafel with Tomato- 
Cucumber Salad 
page 90 

Quick Tandoori 
Chicken Thighs 
page 89 

Grilled Corn 
page 39 

Pistachio Peach Sundaes 
with Crisp Phyllo Cups 
FineCooking.com 

To drink: a pale bock, like 
Smuttynose Maibock 




italian vegetarian 

Chilled Fresh Tomato, Basil, 
and Bread Soup 
page 20 

Classic Eggplant Parmigiana 
page 78 

Mixed Greens Salad 

Strawberry-Balsamic Granita 
FineCooking.com 

To drink: a dry yet fruity 
effervescent red wine, like Medici 
Ermete Concerto Lambrusco 2007 
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RECIPE INDEX 



Cover 

Grilled Com 39 

J Grilled Shellfish 44-46 

Appetizers 

Eggplant Parmigiana Rolls with 
Pine Nuts and Baby Arugula .... 79 

PI Fresh Corn Fritters with 

Charred Tomato Salsa 38 

Poached Shrimp with 
Spicy Mayo and Garlic 
Breadcrumbs 64 

Soup 

Chilled Fresh Tomato, Basil, and 
Bread Soup 20 

fg) Summer Corn Soup 

with Crisp Prosciutto 40 

Salads 

Mixed Herb Salad with Honey- 
Lime Dressing 67 

g PLT Salad 21 

Sesame, Snow Pea, and 
Shiitake Pasta Salad 69 

Bl O Toastec ' Corn, Cherry Tomato, 

and Edamame Salad 36 

Chicken 

Quick Tandoori 

Chicken Thighs 89 

Beef, Pork & Lamb 

Ancho-Marinated Pork 

and Mango Skewers 29 

Caramelized Onion 
Cheeseburgers 91 

Greek-Spiced Lamb Meatballs 
in Tomato Sauce 57 

Margarita-Marinated Skirt Steak 
with Grilled Tomatillo Salsa 16 

fg) Thai-Style Steak with 
Red Curry Sauce and 
Spicy Carrot Salad 88 

Tonkatsuand 

Mixed Herb Salad 66 
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Fish & Shellfish 

Grilled Lobster 44 

Grilled Mussels, Clams, 

and Oysters 46 

Grilled Shrimp 44 

Lemony Orzo with Tuna 

and Artichoke Hearts 89 

Poached Shrimp with 
Spicy Mayo and Garlic 
Breadcrumbs 64 

Pizza, Pasta & Rice 

Lemony Orzo with Tuna 

and Artichoke Hearts 89 

Grilled Mushroom, Onion, 
and Fontina Pizzas with Fresh 
Tomatoes and Arugula 61 

Pizza Dough 61 

Risotto with Corn, Spicy 
Sausage, and Wilted Arugula.. ..37 

Sesame, Snow Pea, and 
Shiitake Pasta Salad 69 

Spaghetti with Summer 
Tomato Sauce 56 

Meatless Mains 

Classic Eggplant Parmigiana ....78 

Curried Chickpea and 

Summer Vegetable Stew 58 

Falafel with Tomato- 
Cucumber Salad 90 

Grilled Mushroom, Onion, 
and Fontina Pizzas with Fresh 
Tomatoes and Arugula 61 

Eggs & Cheese 

Cheese Omelet 25 

Homemade Feta 72 
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Side Dishes 

Fresh Corn Fritters with 
Charred Tomato Salsa 38 

Grilled Corn 39 

Sesame, Snow Pea, and 
Shiitake Pasta Salad 69 

Toasted Corn, Cherry Tomato, 
and Edamame Salad 36 

Sauces & Condiments 

Fresh Berry Syrup 18 

Bloody Mary Cocktail Sauce ... 48 

Charred Tomato Salsa 39 

Fresh Tomato Sauce 56 

Old Bay Dipping Sauce 48 

Orange-Saffron AToli 49 

Beverages 

Eve's Black Heart 32 

Peach Melba Cocktail 33 

Shochu Watermelon 
Lemonade 64 

TheMichelada 33 

Desserts 

Bellini Pops 52 

Bittersweet Chocolate- 
Bourbon Pops 53 

Lemon-Vodka Cream Pops 53 

Pineapple, Strawberry, 

and Lychee Parfaits 69 

Summer Berry Trifle 21 

Sweet Corn Cake with Blueberry- 
Lavender Compote 40 









VEGETARIAN: May contain 
eggs and dairy ingredients 

MAKE AHEAD Can be com- 
pletely prepared ahead (may 
need reheating and a garnish 
to serve) 

QUICK: 30 minutes and under 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 




Diane Hatz 



Changing the way people eat, with help from some 
barnyard friends, by lisa waddle 



Fine Cooking: Everyone wants 
to eat better-what prompted 
you to make it your life's work? 
Hatz: A mango. I live in New 
York's East Village, and one day 
I got up the nerve to go into a 
vegetarian health food store 
a few doors down from my 
apartment. I bought an organic 
mango, and it changed my life. 

FC: How so? 

Hatz: It was the sweetest, 
tastiest piece of fruit I'd ever 
eaten. I realized, "This is better 
for me, it's better for the environ- 
ment, and it just tastes good." I 
wanted to share that. 

FC: So how did you get from that 
mango to where you are now, 
running a nonprofit and making 
educational cartoons that reveal 
the darker side of corporate 
farming? 

Hatz: I was describing how we all 
think our bacon and milk come 
from these sunny family farms, 
when in reality, the animals are 
in densely packed, unsanitary 
conditions. There's a huge 
disconnect between the fantasy 
we want to believe is true versus 
what's really going on. Someone 
said, "That sounds like the movie 
The Matrix? With that, our movie 
wrote itself. 

FC: Was the world ready for 
your message? 
Hatz: The Meatrix launched in 
November 2003, right when the 
third Matrix film came out. We 
had 10,000 people watch our 
video in the first three days. 
Now it's in some 30 languages, 
including Tibetan and Swahili, 
and has been seen by more than 
15 million people. 



FC: Talk about viral videos! How 
else have you spread the word 
about the issues surrounding 
how food is raised or grown? 

Hatz: We showed The Meatrix at 
Bonnaroo, the Woodstock-like 
annual music festival in Ten- 
nessee. I brought a 6-foot-tall 
cardboard cutout of Moopheaus, 
the cow in the video that's based 
on the Laurence Fishburne char- 
acter in The Matrix. I also rode a 
bio-fueled bus cross-country for 
a Pie Across America Tour. 

FC: Why pie? 

Hatz: To me, pies are a metaphor 
for something bigger. They rep- 
resent a connection to local food, 
and they're meant for sharing. 

FC: You've gone from fruit to 
film to pie— what's next? 

Hatz: We're in the process 
of launching a How to Host a 
Sustainable Dinner Party kit that 
people can download from our 
Web site. It's based on the idea 
that by having people over and 
serving sustainable food — and 
we'll help you find out where to 
buy it — you can start a conversa- 
tion about what it means and 
how to do it. Start with two 
people, and they tell six people, 
and so on. 

FC: Is "sustainable'' just the 
latest food buzzword? 

Hatz: Sustainability is a 
way of life. 

FC: So, where do you buy 
your meat? 

Hatz: I've been a vegetarian for 
21 years. It's a personal choice, 
not something I think everyone 
should do. The whole point of 
The Meatrix was to get people 
to buy sustainable meat. 
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The inspiration of timeless design. 
The symbol of impeccable performance. 




The Renaissance® Wall Oven and Cooktop by Dacor. Timeless design 
showcased by the lllumina™ Burner Control. And advanced features like 
the RapidHeat™ Bake Element for faster pre-heating and remarkably even 
temperature control. Inspiration is in the details. Dacor is in the details. 

Visit dacor.com/hot or call 800.793.0093 for more details. 



The Life of the Kitchen . c 




IV Here's to the things in life you can count on. Blackstone Winery. 
All the awards, without the pretensions. That's why we're America's favorite Merlot. 



